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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Now all principal sowing and planting 


omitted last month in the main crops, | 


should be finished early in this ; also at this 
time the sowing, planting, transplanting, 
&e. many successional plants that are but 
of short duration in perfection, will be re- 
quired. ' 

FLOWER GARDEN AND PLEASURE 

GROUND. 

The flower garden, pleasure ground, and 
shrubbery, should now. have all necessary 
articles fer sewing and: planting of flowers, 
shrubs, trees, &¢. completed ; and all parts 
pat into the neatest order, by digging, hoe- 
ing,. raking, sweeping, rolling, mowing, 
+ 


‘"" WORK IN THE NURSERY. 
In the two last months having advised 
the several works of planting and trans- 
planting, sowing seeds, and other methods 


HORTICULTURIST’S CALENDER, Apri, 1818. 





of propagating the different sorts of trees, 
shrubs, and plants, to be forwarded as | 
muchas possible, as being the principal | 
season for saa 08 these operations ; | 
and also to complete all the principal spring 
business of digging ; and several other | 
necessary works of nursery culture ; which | 
any now remain, it should be generally 





finished this month ; and other requisite 
works performed. 


fHE GREEN HOUSE. 

The exotics of the green-house must still 
be continued therein, but will now require 
a large share of free air, frequent water- 
ings, the pots of some fresh-earthed, and 
others shifted, &c. 


HOT HQUSE. 

The principal requisite works of this de- 
partment, is still to support a proper heat 
by constant. bark-beds, and by fires of 
nights and ‘mornings; with supplies of 
fresh air in warm days and moderate wa- 
terings ; aud the young. pines, and some 


|] othér plants, require shifting into larger 


pots. 


FRUIT GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 

The principal business now in this dis- 
trict, consists in completing all intended 
planting, and to finish all remaining winter 
pruning as soon as possible, and to give 
occasional watering to new-planted trees ; 
to finish all grafting, defendiag tender wall 
fruit from frost; and in some sorts of wall 
trees, to commence their summet pruning 
(1.) by displacing useless shoot-bude of 
this year’s production. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We solicit the continuation of the Papers commenced by our real 


Friend. 


We are deeply.indebted to Mrs, Grant, for her favors; the private 
communication im her last letter was sent to Mrs. H. More without delay, 


We return our thanks to Mrs. M‘Mullan, for her unmerited kindness, 
and the Papers alluded to in her last letter will appear in our next. 








We have consigned the Poetry of C. H. to the flames—and sent his let- 
ter under cover to the two-penny post-office. 


We are anxious that every page of this Miscellany should present to our 
Readers agreeable amusement and useful instruction, which is the reason 
we decline the comunications of Mr. T, H ; we do not, however, for this 
reason deprecate his choice ; had he written for the Farmer’s Magazine, no 
doubt his correspondence would have been approved of, 


In our last No. we made an apology to our Subscribers, for the Prin- 
ter’s arrangement of the last half sheet; which we have reprinted uniform 
with our general plan, and supplied gratis in the present Number. 

We eall the attention of our Readers to the Embellishments which ac- 
company our present Number, and in partieular to the portrait of Her 
Royal Highness Princess Elizabeth, proofs of which may be had on India 
paper, price 2s. 

Nos. 1, 2, 8, and 9, being reprinted—perfect copies may sow be had from 
the Publisher, or of any Books@ller in the United Kingdom. 

Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7, being nearly out of print—we recommend those who 
have imperfect Sets to order them without delay. 
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“ Greatness of mind, and nobleness, their seat 
‘* in her build loveliest.” MILTON. 





PORTRAITS OF WOMAN. 


ae 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCESS | fairs. If we view the picture of 
ELIZABETH. | royalty that is exhibited in the reign 
of Catharine.of Russia we shall find 
aes her government mild and moderate, 
WHEN we cast our eyes on the vast || within the circle of her influence, 
continent of Europe, and draw be- || jnsomuch as it was arbitrary and 
fore our view a picture of society. || terrible at a distance; as also in 
When we reckon the balance of | Mary Queen of Scots, there we 
eomfort that is deficientin the em- || shall find the emblems of beauty, 
pires of Rassia, Turkey, or Germa- learning, and misfortune; and on 
ny, or when we turn our eyes to the |! the contrary in the character of 
kingdoms of France, Spain,Portugal, || Mary, the daughter of Henry 
Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, Sardinia, VILL. by Catharine of Aragon, few 
Bohemia, Hungary, and the Sicilies, |) qualities, either estimable or ami- 
the Arci:dukedoms of Austria, and || able. She was married to Philip 
the Dukedom of ‘Tuscany, or the |) king of Spain, in July 1654, which 
Republics of Swisserland, Lucca, || dates the zra of her persecution 
San Marino, and Ragusa—we re- against the Protestants, for which 
turn with comfort to the metropolis |) her reign is so justly infamous; but 
of those “ Evergreen isles” where || from this horrid picture we will 
our residence is happily fixed, gladly turn our eyes to that repre- 
and where we find the crown of |) senting the reign of Queen Eliza- 
Great Britain hereditary in the | beth, under whose wise conduct 
House of Brunswick — notwith- |) the Protestant religion was firmly 
standing the calamity that has established, factions restrained go- 
spread its melancholy gloom over || yernments strengthened, the power 
the whole empire. Here we find a of Spain nobly opposed, oppressed 
form of government with respect to || neichbours supported, a navy ens 
the disposition of the supreme au- i ated, commerce rendered flourish- 
thority, an establishment oi legal | ing, and the national glory ag- 
titles, an administration of public || erandized. When we contemplate 
affairs, regularity of behaviour, and || her as a woman, we are struck 
impartiality with regard to the con- || with the admiration of her great 
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ee ~s a ae 
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struction of public and private af- qualities, and extensiye capacity ; 
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146 Portrait of Princess Elizabeth. 


but we are apt to require some 
more softness of disposition, some 
greater lenity of temper, some 
of those amiable weaknesses, ‘by 
which her scx is distinguished. It 
would lead to an excursion much 
beyond our limited space,to describe 
the many virtues, and excellencies 
of Mary, (daughter of James I]. 
and wife of William III.) Queen 
of England ; a picture of her how- 
ever may be seen in the Essay..on 
her memory, printed in 1695, which 
contains a delineation of every fea- 
ture in female virtue, and in female 
erace. Her Majesty is represented 
saying, that “ she looks upon idle- 
ness as the great corruption of hu- 
man nature, and as believing that 
if the mind had no employment 
given it, it must create some of 
the worst to itself; and the thought 
that any thing which might amuse 
and divert without leaving a dreg, 
and ‘impression behind it, ought to 
fill up those vacant hours that were 
unclaimed by devotion or business.” 

Queen Anne no sooner resigned 
her last breath (Anno 1714) than or- 
ders were issued for proclaiming 
*George I. King of Scotland, Eng- 
land, and Ireland ; who bythe Prin- 
cess Sophia Dorothy, daughter and 
heiress of the Duke of Zell, had 
King George IT. (and the late Qucen 
of Prussia) who succeeded him on 
the 1ith June, 1727. 

George II. was married to Caro- 
lina, eldest daughter of John Fre- 
derick, Margrave of Brandenburg 
Anspach, by whom his Majesty had 
four sons and four daughters. The 
eldest Frederick Lewis, Prince of 
Wales, was married at St. James’s 
Chapel, April 27, 1736, to Augusta, 
younger daughter of I’rederick II. 
Duke of Saxe Gotha, by whom was 
born to him Princess Augusta, who 
married Charles Ferdinand, Here- 








* The antiquity, dignity, and import- 
ance of the House of Brunswick, have re- 
ceived such extraordinary care to trans- 
mit their Annals to posterity, and have 
employed the pens of so many ingenious 
writers in the various languages and dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, that it may be 
traced toa very early period with the 
greatest accuracy, 











ditary Prince of Brunswick Wol- 
fenbuttle; George'III. our present 
Majesty, and Prince Edward Au- 
gustus, late Duke of York. 

From the time of his arrival in 
England, Fredcrick Lewis Prince 
of Wates, gave undoubted demon- 
strations of his zeal, and attach- 
ment to the interest of Great Bri- 
tain. He received with the greatest 
affability, the deputies from different 
parts of the kingdom, who were 
commissioned by their respective 
corporations, to present his Royal 
Highness with their freedom. In 
particular, he complied with the re- 
quest of the Company of Sadlers, 
in the City of London, and became 
their Master, which he continued 
to be the remainder of his life. 

George II]. William Frederick, 
eldest son of Frederick Lewis, suc- 
ceeded to the crown of Great Bri- 
tain, on the death of his royal'grand- 
father, October 25, 1760, and was 
married at the Chapel of St. James, 
Sept. 1, 1761, to her Serene High- 
ness, the Princess Charlotte of 
Mecklenburgh Strelitz, youngest 
daughter of Charles Lewis, duke 
of Mecklenburg Strelitz, by his 
Consort Albertina Elizabeth, daugh- 
tcr of Ernest Frederick, Duke of 
Saxe-Hildburghausen. 

Their Royal Highnesses by the 
female line, being descended from 
the House of Mecklenburg, we 
shall revert for a moment to the 
character of that illustrious family. 
The Duchy of Mecklenberg was 
anciently under the same juris- 


| diction with the counties of Sch- 


_werin, Rostock, and Stagald. Its 
| first inhabitants were the Heruli, 





Venedi, and others, known under 
the general appellation of Vandals, 
a free and brave people, who were 
never subdued by the Romans, 
and so renowned for their warlike 
atchievements, that their Emperor 


_ Charles the Great, though he had 


almost a continual war against the 
Saxons, never chose to provoke 
the Heruli. 

After this excursion, and the view 
we have taken of royalty, and the 
exercise of royal power, during the 
administration of females celebrated 
for their virtues, and for their wick~- 
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Portrait of Lady Morgan. 


LADY MORGAN, 
WITH A HIGHLY FINISHED PORTRAIT. 


wickedness, we gladly contemplate 
the excellent portrait now before 
us.— We admire its beauties, its 
elegance, its taste, and behold the 
virtues, the views, the manners, and 
the generous habits of her Royal 
Highness Princess Elizabeth, third 
daughter of our present most gra- 
cious, but most deeply afflicted 
Majesty. 

Never was there a Sovereign 
more distinguished for his virtues, 
than George the Third, and the 
Royal Family of Great Britain, is 
more numerous than that of any 
crowned head in Europe, who have 
added lustre to the royal diadem. 

Ameng the illustrious females, 
now living, of the House of Brans- 
wick, her Royal Highuess the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, stands pre-emi- 
nently great. Her Royal Highness 
was born in that month* so univer- 
sally hailed as exhibiting the blush- 
ing, blooming beauties of Nature. 

Her Royal Highness from the 
earliest period of life, exhibited a 
predilection for those arts in which 
she has been a royal amateur, so 
eminently successful ; namely paint- 
ing and poetry. Her Highness’s 
Cottage, embellished with trophies 
of her genius, and erected, accord- 
ing to the simple and yet beautiful 
architectural plan designated by 
the Princess, will remain for ages 
yet to come, a lasting monument of 
Her Royal Highness’s taste. 

While travellers in Rome seek 
for the Villa of Cicero, and enrap- 
tured with delight, view the classic 
spot; in future ages the Princess 
Elizabeth’s Cottage will afford near- 
Jy equal pleasure to the English 
visitor. The union which is shortly 
to take place between this illustrious 
Princess and the Prince of Hesse 
Hombourg, we trust will prove a 
source of permanent happiness ; and 
in the emphatic words of Father 
Paul Sarpi, with respect to the Ve- 
netian Republic ;— Esto Perpetua, 
we offer up our!prayers, that the hap- 
piness of the Royal Pair may be 
as lasting as the duration of their 
existence. 





* May 90th, 1770. 
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In our last Number we gave no- 
tice to ourreaders, that we were dis- 
appointed in not receiving original 
Anecdotes and information that was 
promised, and necessary for us to 
insert a well-authenticated Memoir 
of Lady Morgan, as we are not yet 
favoured with the document, and 
an elegant Engraving of her Lady- 
ship, highly finished from an origi- 
nal sketch, by Sir J. Laurence, hav- 
ing appeared in our Jast Number. 
We are limited for space, and we 
trust, until the publication of our 
next Number, that we will not of- 
fend her admirers, with whom we 
have been often proud to pay our 
tribute of respect to those pre-emi- 
nently great talents her Ladyship 
possesses. Born of a highly re- 
spectable family in the kingdom of 
Ireland, Miss Owenson early ex- 
hibited what, in many instances, 


| have been called a premature, or 


precose genius, which too often 
has, after astonishing for a time, 
gradually decayed, and its powers 
sunk into oblivion. ‘The various 
works in Poetry, and the enchanting 
Novels she has published, are 
esteemed by the first literary cha- 
racters in the kingdom. Miss 
Owenson’s family was of Welsh ex- 
traction ; and a rich Baronet of the 
Principality of Wales, had the 
proud hononr to lead Miss Owen- 
son to the Temple of Hymen. 


As Lady Morgan, she has illu- 
minated the Repuhlic of Letters, by 
her celebrated work on “ France ;” 
which excited the fiery indignation 
of the Quarterly Review. But let 
‘“‘ the galled jade wince.” The pub- 
lic has not ceased to testify a due 
sense of the merits of Lady Mor- 
gan’s work. In our next, we shall 
give a complete list of Lady Mor- 
gan’s works, with animadversions. 
Amidst the large catalogue of fe- 
male authors, we think Lady Mor- 
gan has a fair and just pretension 
to a niche in the Temple of 
Fame, which time cannot oblite- 
rate. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


~—t}}<— 


LAMENT OF PRINCE ORO- 

DOLO VOR LARAVALLAH. 
Mr. Epiror, 

By the Burman laws, blood-roval, 
though contaminated by crime, 
must never be shed. Delinquents 
sprung froin the sovereign race are 
punished by drowning injars. Our 
former exiract from this interesting 
Poem characterised the deportment 
of Laravallah, while ‘ meek as 
the bleeding dove” she submitted to 
the weeping executioners, as they 
enclosed her, clasping a child in 


each arm, within the vehicle of 


death. ‘The lake had received this 
procivus freight, before Orodolo 
threw himself at the feet of his fa- 
ther, imploring the beon which even 
the potent monarch could not ac- 
cord. The prince, half frantic. de- 
tailed cach particular of his last 
interview with Laravallah. ‘The 
emperor always loved her as a 
daughter, and he now esteemed 
her as a voluntary martyr to the 
most disinterested connubial love, 
and the most implicit obediciuce to 
the laws. ‘To appease and console 
his son, he gave orders for secretly 
drawing the jar from the engulphing 
elemen’*. Laravailah, cold and 
lifeless, still holds a babe to each 
breast, with a smile of maternal ten- 
derness. ‘The emperor permits the 
bodies to be reduced to imperishable 
dust by the flame of aromatics, ac- 
cording to the Burman customs: 
but, that there marks ef respect to 
the remains of the offspring of a 
traitor may not abate the public 
horror ai similar misdeeds, the ob- 
sequies of Laravallah and her 
children mustbe performed by night, 
in a retired spot, and (li nce remoy- 
ed to jie beneath the shadow of a 
tempie, erected by Laravallah to 
Godama, the national idol. ‘The 
prince, with manly fortitude. sup- 
ports the dignity of silent woe, in 
presence of his attendants:; but left 

















alone, his impassioned anguish pro- 
duced a torrent of lamentations. 

* Oh, Laravallah! more than mor- 
tal in loveliness—and more than 
mortal in every grace of the soul!— 
thy life, of more value than the lives 
of multitudes, has been the sacrifice 
oflove for thy spousc,and submission 
to regal ordinances Why did my 
honour, my security, seem of more 
importance to thee, than my happi- 
ness? Why did I not suspect thy 
fatal purpose, and hasten at oncc to 
the palace of my father, instead of 
seeking thee every where—except 
where thy excess of virtue immo- 
lated thee to the laws? Let me 
chastise the traitors who drew upon 
thee that direful fate—iet my name 
be enrolled among heroes as a wor- 
thy descendant of the great Alhon- 
pra—a worthy mate of the sun of 
her sex’s glory, the peerless Lara- 
vallah; and then let this tortured 
heart be embalmed in the ashes of 
my beloved. Yet a little while I 
must exist a withered limb—torn 
from healthful joy-inspiring nutri- 
ment. A star enveloped by imper- 
vious clouds—a drop of water eva- 
porated and lost, till re-united to the 
vital source of all my bliss—my re- 
novating light—my stream of pure 
delights, my Laravallah. Where 
now, my love, is thy abode? Art 
thou a lustrous constellation of beau- 
ties, a ministrivg etherial spirit in 
the ever resplendent mansions of 
Godama? Reposest thou in ever- 
lasting bowers, shaded by blossomed 
canopies of uniading tints and ex- 
haustless fragrance, while soothing 
sounds pervade the ambient air? 
Oh my excursive fancy ! vainly dost 
thou seek to cheat me of my real, 
my distracting agonies. Wherever 
thou art, my Laravallah, thou art 
far, far from me, and L am most 
miserable. But grief shall not un- 
man me. The clangour of contend- 
ing armies shall rouse me from the 
torpor of dejection. Fearless must 
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he be who encounters the desires not 
to escape from peril—who embraces 
death as the passport to Laravallah. 


Welcome the combat that preserves | 


his kingdom to my father; and, re- 
stores me to more than the brightest 
diadem. 
my heart bounds to receive thee. 


Welcome pointed steel, | 


BG. | 


LISSA 


NEGLECTED POETRY. 


Mr. Epiror, 


I am persuaded your fair readers 


will not be displeased to have your 


imperishable pages made the record 
of beautiful, but neglected Poesy. 
The following lines, by the late Dr. 


Robert Cooper, efier a specimen of 


future extracts; and I shall intro- 
duce them by calling the attention 
of ladies to a subject,which our ma- 
ritime supremacy renders interesting 
to the daughters of Albion. 

‘“*A man of war with a ship’s 





crew of a thousand men, for a se- | 


venty gun ship must generally have 
three mouths provision. Supposing 
each man to weigh but an hundred 
pounds, anda gun but six stone, 
though there are some that weigh 
forty ; and supposing each man to 
sat but three pounds weight a- 
day, even tills moderate calculation 
amounts to a weight of 381,200 Ibs. 
Still the weight of the ship itself is 
not taken in, with its rigging, and 
the quantity of materials necessary 
to keep up the ship and to load the 
guns, articles which at least equal 
the former in weight. Yet this 
enormous mass of 600,000 pounds 
weight is moved by a very gentle 
wind.” How many of our fathers, 
brothers, and sons, are among our 
eoasting defenders, or the enter 
prising agents of our commerce, 
and in all the following description 
will excite delectable feelings. 


O smooth and still, the vastly ocean lies, 

A dread expanse beneath the tissued skies. 

No idle waste, a setting sun to hide, 

Nor low’ring waves for monsters’ wieldless 
pride ; 

No chaos wide, to shock the active mind, 

Wisdom rides equal on the waves and 
wind, 








Proud in thy arms, the busy merchant 
throws 

His life, his hope, his happiness, and 
woes; 

To thee the good of nations, and the gale, 

He bursts devoutly in his ample sail, 

To thee he looks, with all thy frenzied 
face, 

For ‘well-earn’d riches, and an horouwr'd 
race. 

Proud on thy bosom sits the jovial tar, 

Best son of peace, or strongest arm of war : 

His pipe decoys the merchant’s hour 
away, 

His soul in battle rides on Britain’s ray. 

Right and erect he bids his islands be, 

Freedom! with commerce, children dear 
to thee. 

Grand by yon mountain’s skirt with dying 
gale, 

Queen of the waves! extends thy broad 
wing sail 

A mighty castle ; stately mov’st thou on, 

Thy wings all shining to the setting sun. 

At times the thunder blazes from thy side, 

And earth and ocean tremble far and wide ; 

Thy convoy follows scattering o er the seas, 

Pressing the groaning wave, and weaken’d 


breeze ; 
Majestic moves thou, proud thy banners 
ly, 


As if old Ocean had been form’d for thee. 

I bless thy pow’r, | hail thy honest pride 

And safe I slumber by thy mighty side. 

Peerless long move on from pole to pole ; 

From east to west long may thy thunders 
roll; 

Mix thon thy blood with the red roaring 
sea, 

For Britain’s glory lives alone with thee. 

Ah! could each Britain think so, then ne 


more, 

Our useless blood would wet a foreign 
shore ; 

Then would the sword shine only on the 
nain 

Where Britons perish, or where Britons 
reign. B. G. 


CPI On 


ON THE HORTUS SICCUS. 


Mr. Epiror, 

Ir is strictly true that every stage 
of life has appropriate pleasures if 
sought with amenity of tone in our 
own feelings, and in our demeanour 
to others. Age is dark and un- 
lovely, says the Vingalian bard ; but 
he lived in times when intellectual 
enjoyments peitained but to a few. 
In our happier times, I can conceive 
no delights of youth more heartfelt 
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than the benevolent satisfaction of 
an aged Lady, gracefully letting 
down her own understanding, to 
raise her juniors to a level with her- 
self, and with gay good humour, in- 
fusing the substantial principles of 
wisdom and virtue. But the hoary 
head cannot always undergo the 
exertion indispensable in private 
parties, far less support the whirl of 
dissipation at crowded routs, or at 
the masquerade ; which, indeed, re- 
sembles a fantastic dream, perplex- 
ing and wearying the imagination. 
The aged Lady must often in soli- 
tude listen to the modulations of a 
bleak, wintry wind, and a diversity 
of independent amusements, must 
be of great importance to ber com- 
fort. Permit me to recommend 
the Hortus Siccus, and to recount 
the performances of two lady artists. 
In 1788, being 89 years old, Mrs. 
Delany had finished her nine hun- 
dred and seventy accurate and ele- 
gant representations of different ve- 
getables, with the parts of their 
flowers, fructification, &c. according 
with the classification of Linneeus, 
in what she terms paper mosaic. 
She began this work at the age of 
74, when her sight could no longer 
serve her to paint, in which she 
much excelled: between her age of 
74 and 82, at which time her eyes 
quite failed her, she executed the 
curious Hortus Siccus’ above men- 
tioned; which, I suppose, contains 
agreater number of plants than 
were ever before drawn from the 
life, by any one person. Her me- 
thod consisted in placing the leaves 
of each plant, with the petals and 
all the other parts of the flowers, on 
coloured paper, and cutting them 
with scissars accurately to the natu- 
ral size and form, and then putting 
them on adark ground; the effect 
of which is wonderful, and their 
accuracy less liable to fallacy than 
drawings. Mrs. North constructed a 
similar Hortus Siccus on a ground 
of vellum, with elegant taste and 
scientific accuracy. 


‘* So now Delany forms her mimic bowers, 
Wer paper foliage, and her silken flowers; 
Her virgin train the tender scissars ply, 

Vein the green leaf, the purple petal dye; 








Round every stems the tendril bends, 

Moss creeps below, and waxen fruit im- 
pends, 

Cold Winter views amid his realms of 
snow 

Delany’s vegetable statues below ; 

Smooths his stern brows, delays his hoary 
wing, 

And eyes with wonder all the blooms of 
Spring.” 
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ORIGINAL TOUR TO THE HIGH- 


LANDS OF SCOTLAND. 
Sir, 
I inclose another portion of my High- 
land Tour, and at the same time, 
beg leave to correct a typographical 
error in the conclusion of the former 
contribution: Falkirk is nine miles 
from Linlithgow (not three). ‘The 
first object of peculiar interest was 
Agricola’s wall, which it is impossible 
to observe, without contrasting the 
infancy of our island and its present 
maturity. Whoever could coldly 
behold such a monument of ancient 
subjugation, must be incapable of 
that sublime national enthusiasm 
which Britons so peculiarly admit, 
and poetry so beautifully expresses. 
The mind involuntarily reverted to 
the Roman eagles, pouncing on the 
retreating Scots and the naked Picts 
and by a slight transition could ima- 
gine nations, still more savage than 
Scots and Picts, pouring their my- 
riads, at the command of the victo- 
rious Alaric, and overwhelming 
Rome with Goths and Vandals. 
Britain still harrassed, still divided 
into defenceless tribes, and still the 
prey of invading hordes, presented 
but a possibility of ere becoming a 
great nation. But what finite power 
should speak of possibilities or im- 
possibilities, even in the short space 
of human life—how much less then 
when the revolution of nations are 
considered! States and Empires, 
said an elegant writer of the last 
century, have their periods of de- 
clension;—but I am pursuing the 
conversation of our party, in their 
comments on the object we had just 
beheld, and must rally my recollec- 
tions, or from a topographical jour- 
nal, I shall wander into a political, 
moral, and statistical Jabyrinth.—- 
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We'pursued our walk till we came 
to a beautiful mansion and pleasure 
grounds, the property of Sir John 
Callender, whose uncle was the 
celebrated Marshal Macdonald, so 
well known in the once resplen- 
dent armies of France. It would 
be a wide departure to give any 
biographical sketches in a diary of 
this kind, but my future communi- 
cations may illustrate the present 
names of places, by enlarging on 
the characters of persons. At pre- 
sent I shall add no more of Falkirk, 
as we shall rest there again on our 
return, such being the pre-arranged 
route. 

The third stage bronght us to 
Stirling, where we had determined 
to remain anight. Our first enqui- 
ry the ensuing morning, was the 
state of the weather. That ascer- 
tained to be favourable, our first 
pursuit was to the famous Castle of 
Stirling, which, from its situation, 
commands the pass between the 
north and south parts of Scotland. 
The first appearance which Stirling 
Castle presents to the beholder is 
not dissimilar to that of Edinburgh 
(of which more shall be said here- 
after), The scenery around the for- 
mer is impressively beautiful. Na- 
ture in all her unadorned magnifi- 
cence, defying the hand of art to 
erect a palace, or a pyramid that 
would not hide some feature more 
valuable to an unsophisticated judg- 
ment than the works of regular 
exactitude. The Castle is built on 
a crystallized, or as some denomi- 
nate it, a basalticrock. The ascent 
is consequently steep and abrupt, and 
clearly demonstrates the difficulty 
invaders met with in attacking its 
prodigiously strong out-works. Ma- 
ny are the scenes of bloody conten- 
tion recorded in the Scottish history 
as having taken place on this spot— 
many a noble heart and determined 
spirit have here been freed from the 


toil of warfare—many an anxious | 


prayer, and many a throbbing bo- 
som have been hopelessly irretriev- 
ably silenced in those plains that 
‘stretch at the base, and like another 
plain of Waterloo seem to present 
a theatre for the exploits of Bellona. 


It*\is supposed the flat country | 
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round Stirling Castle was once a 
bed for the sea; since, when mak- 
ing any excavation, there are fre- 
quently found remains of anchors, 
pieces of ship-timber, and a variety 
of marine substances. Of its anti- 
diluvian existence there is no other 
trace; but these stand onas good 
grounds as ttat of most others simi- 
larly described. The river Forth 
runs through the Town of Stirling 
in its course to the sea, which is 
situate not very far below, where 
itis called the Frith of Forth— 
There is a beautiful cragg in the 
middle of the flat country (which 
eragg was originally an Island) 
named Craig Forth, the proprietor 
of which was the Officer before- 
mentioned. The Grampian hilis are 
distinctly visible from Stirling Cas- 
tle, also Ochiel Hill. The former 
are in magnitude with an untravell- 
ed being’s idea of the Alps. We 
would not stop to contemplate the 
sublimity of their effect in the dis- 
tance, till after the sun had declined 
long enough to leave his resplend- 
ent beams resting on their sum- 
mits. Recollecting Home’s beauti- 
ful tragedy of Douglas, we agreed 
that angels might have kept their 
flocks on such hills as then attract 
ed our boundless admiration. It 
is a wonderful improvement in any 
view, Whether in nature or art, for 
the amagination to meet no horizon- 
tal line. This we experienced in 
our observation of the Grampians 
as the dusk of twilight advanced. 
We lingered till nearly nine o’clock 
when the uncertainty of vision still 
magnified the sublimity of distant 
scenery, and left an idea of inter- 
minable extent on the mind. It is 
a general remark, that the inhabi- 
tants of mountainous countries have 
stronger local attachments than the 
natives of champaign smoothness. 
And whoever has visited a region 
whose surface is wild and romantic 
will admit the justice of the asser- 
tion. The means of fiction are 
interwoven wirh the remembrances 
of childhood, whilst every rock and 
every mountain, every stream and 
every glen, are associated with 
the traditional or historical narra- 
tions of the nursery or the fire-sidc. 
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Even sacred history encourages the 
predilections of those who have 
ranged over the mountains of their 
native lands. We read of the 
** Hill-countries,” the “ sacred moun- 
tains, and the “ Cedars of Leba 
non,” with feelings consonaut to the 
language of inspiration, if the sce- 
nery to which we are most familiar 
be of the same order as that des 
cribed. Added to that, is the pe- 
culiar character of the shepherd and 
the peasant in a hilly country. 
Their fatigues are greater, their 
duty and their labour more severe, 
yet where are peasantry so happy, 
wherc are the poor so contented ? 


‘* Dear is that hill which lifts them to 
the storms, 

And dear that shed to which their soul 
conforms.” 


Hitherto we had seen only the 
exterior of Stirling castle: but our 
anxiety was not diminished to view 
the interior. However we were 
obliged to postpone it tll the en- 
suing day, which we did without a 
murmur. For who would quit such 
scenes without regret ;—quit them 
too, perhaps, for ever! and that is 
a word of such import, that though 
the affections be not engaged, yet 
they linger amidst scenes of beauty, 
and the eye leaves gazing with a 
mixture of admiration and regret. 

The next morning we were all 
ready at the early hour of seven 
o'clock to survey the interior of the 
castle; which well repaid our early 
rising. If ever song or story ex- 
cited martial enthusiasm, Stirling 
Castle is the scene to confirm and 
embody the feeling. But to forget 
the bards, the battles and the 
hymns—the victors, the vanquish- 
ed; the besiegers and the besieged, 
we will hasten to view the peaceful 
soldier, engaged in the laudable 
task of educating his offspring ; in 
those abodes of tranquility and pri- 
vacy. For Stirling Castle is still a 
fort, garrisoned by battalions of 
military. A sight like this was not 
less delightful than any we had hi- 
therto enjoyed. What was lost in 
the sublimity and magnificence of 
yesterday, was now doubly repaid 
in the gratifying spectacle presented 
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tous. Though the harsh voice of 
war proclaims devastation, and her 
extirpating hand performs the man- 
date, yet here we saw the visible 
return of peace, and could almost 
fancy the olive garland still more 
enviable than the laurel wreath. 
The Highlanders make a duty of 
their children’s education, and where 
ignorance would be disgraceful to 
the parents as well as to the off- 
spring, learning has no chance of 
being neglected. After a long and 
ininute inspection of the castle we 
proceeded towards the town of 
Stirlmg, of which accept the fol- 
lowing description. 


(To be continued.) 


PS aa A 


THE CHARACTER OF THE 
CHIRIGUANUS. 
Mr. Epriror, 
“Their towns are arran- 


gedin the manner of a circle, in 
the centre of which is situate the 
Capital. The inhabitants are sub- 
ject to intoxication by a very strong 
liqnor, which is prepared for them 


by the women; they do not ac- 
knowledge the existence of a su- 


preme being; and I have often seen 
them in their houses go quite na- 








tiousness of manners’. 


* The Chiriguancs, or Chiriguanaes is 
a tribe of pagan Indians in South Ameri- 
ca, bordering on the Chiquitos, who al- 
ways resisted the importunities of the 
Missionaries, though 4hose who visited 
them succeeded occasionaily (when ac- 
companied with some Chiquitos for their 
security) in making afew converts, who 
are sent to their towns and there lead a 
social life. ‘This occurs very commonly 
after a misfortune in the wars, which 
they continually carried on with the Chi- 
quitos when they are afraid of an entire 
extermination; and in order more easily 
to obtain a peace, they send for Mission- 
aries which they, however, avail them- 
selves an early opportnnity of dismissing 
on pretence of the puuishments inflicted 
On them which they cannot bear for ‘‘mere- 
ly deviating from the rules of reasen.” 
This is enough to prove the object of their 
wishes, whichiu an ‘* uubounded et 
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The Character of the Chiriguanaes. 


ked. I have seen the coverings 
which they keep, made of leather, 
and which they only wear when tra- 
velling to defend their skins from 
thorns, of which their forests are 
full; their women are only covered 
with small rags, which are suspend- 
ed from their waist to their knees, 
Their faces are generally of a fire 
colour, and when there is a feast 
the restof their bodies are besmear- 
ed in the same manner, where 
they are in the habit of getting 
into a state of intoxication. I 
have seen the men only mark 
sume lines on their faces of the 
same colour, to which, for the 
sake of variety, they added some 
large black strokes; when both men 
and women are painted in this 
manner their look is terrible ; the 
women pierce their lower lip, and 
hang to it a small cylinder of 
brass, silver, or transparent resin. 
Their boys and girls are never clad 
until they are twelve years of age; 
this system I have seen adopted 
through most parts of South Ame- 
rica; their weapons for defence 
were spears, bows and _ arrows, 
which I have seen managed by the 
women with as much ‘precision as 
by the men. 

Their marriages, if they may 
be so termed, are nothing else than 
free will, as a husband may quit 
his wife when he pleases, hence is 
thereason that they have children in 
almost every town in the country. 
They in some parts marry for a fix- 
ed period of two years, which hav- 
ing élapsed, they go and marry an- 
other. 

The pretended marriage — is 
Made without much ceremony :— 
When a man wants a woman for 
his wife he does all in his power to 
gain her affection, by regaling her 
for some time with fruits of his own 
growth, and with fowls which he has 
taken in hunting, after which he lays 
a bundle of wood before the door of 
her house, if she takes it in the 
marriage is concluded, but if she 
does not, he must seek for another. 
They have no other physicians than 
one or two of the oldest men who 
live in the town, and whose physical 
skill consists in whistling round 
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their patient until the disease va- 
nishes. 

When a girl arrives at a certain 
age, they oblige her to remain for 
the space of a month in a hammock, 
which they suspend at one end of the 
cottage, the second month they 
lower the hammock half-way, and 
the third month old women enter 
the cottage, armed with batons, they 
run up and down striking every 
thing they can find, and pursuing, 
as they say, ‘“ the snake which 
stung the girl’, till at last one of 
them concludes this farce by say- 
ing that she has “ killed the snake.” 

When a woman brings a ehild 
into the world, it is customary for 
the husband to observe so rigid an 
abstinence for three or four days, 
that he is not so much as_ permitted 
to drink: They do not abandon 
their dead, as the other barbarous 
nations do. When any of their fa - 
mily dies, they put him in an earth- 
en vessel proportioned to the bulk 
of the carcase and inter him near 
their own cottage. For this reason 
all round these cottages we see 
heaps of earth ranged in proportion 
to the number of vessels which have 
been interred in them. 

The women bewail the dead 
thrice a day, in the morning, at 
noon, and in the evening. This 
ceremony lasts for several months, 
or as long as they please. This sort 
of lamentation begins as soon as the 
disease its thought dangerous, 
Three or four women surround the 
patient’s bed, and utter the most 
dreadful cries and howlings. The 
patient would rather have bis head 
broke than not be bewailed in this 
manner; for if they failed in per- 
forming this ceremony, it weuld be 
an infallible sign that he is not be- 
loved. They believe the immortal- 
ity of the soul, without knowing 
what becomes of it after its sepa- 
ration from the body. They ima- 
gine that it wanders up and down 
in the wodds round their towns, 
where they goto seek it every morn- 
ing, till, not finding it, they desist 
from their useless labour. 

They draw bad omens from the 
song of certain birds, especially the 
one of a cinerous colour, which is 
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no larger than asparrow. If, after 
they are set out on a journey, they 
hear it sing, they go no further, but 
return home directly, 

The magicians and sorcerers 
who make fortunes among the other 
Savages, are among them abhorred 
and looked upon as impostors, 

J. B. 


LO LIL OF 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 


SiR, 

In the geographical studies re- 
commended to young persons, the 
minor feature of topography is 
frequently disregarded ; and I have 
met those who could converse 
accurately on the larger divisions 
of the globe, but could not con- 
tract their ideas, perhaps, to the 
study of the sub-divisions of our 
own island. Observing that your 
work is pre-eminently adapted for 
the perusal of those who possess a 
mind, and a desire to improve it, I 
inclose the sketch of an English 
County, and if it merit insertion, 
will continue to make a like con- 
tribution to each 


counties have been successively 

presented to your youthful readers, 

who are doubtless very numerous. 
Your obedient Servant, 

An Old Maid. 


MIDDLESEX. 


That part of Middlesex which 
borders on London, is naturally a 
district of little fertility, its general 
soil being gravel: though by means 
of the vicinity of the metropolis, 
many parts of it are converted into 
rich beds of manure, clothed with 
rich verdure. The Thames is 


bordered by a continued tract of 
rich meadows: yet there are still | 


succeeding | 
number of your work, till all the | 





several extensive tracts of uncul- | 


tivated heath in this county; as | 


that of Hounslow af the south- 
western part, and Finchley Common 
to the north of London. The land 
in tillage is supposed to be about 
one-fifth of the whole; 
equal proportion is occupied by 
nurseries, gardens and pleasure 


and an | 














London and Westminster being 


Middlesev. 


grounds, The greater share of the 
county is in meadow and pasturage. 
The supply of London with milk 
is an object to which the greatest 
part of the land in its immediate 
vicinity is devoted. The number 
of cows kept for that purpose within 
the county of Middlesex, is reck- 
oned at nearly eight thousand ; 
and those in Surry and Kent, make 
an addition of about thirteen or 
fourteen hundred. The production 
of hay for the London Markets, is 
the principal object of the farmers 
at a more remote distance, <A con- 
siderable extent of ground is cut 
up for the making of bricks, to 
the great profit of the owuer, 
though to the nuisance of the 
neighbours. The cultivation of 
willows on the banks of the 
Thames, from Fulham to Staines, 
for the use of the basket makers, 
is another article of profit. Middle- 
sex is watered by many small 
streams (it cannot be necessary to 
mention the rivers) one of which, 
denominated the New River, is arti- 
ficially conducted from Hertford- 
shire, for the purpose of supplying 
the metropolis with water, in the 
pipes and cisterns of which vast 
city it may be said to terminate. 
The whole county of Middlesex 
may be termed a sort of demesne 
to the capital of the British Empire ; 
being covered with the villas of 
nobles and rich citizens, and inter- 
sected by the almost innumerable 
roads leading to the emporium of 
national grandeur; with pastures 
and enclosures of all descriptions, ul- 
timately tending to the convenience 
and support of all its inhabitants. 
It swarms with people in its nume- 
rous and extensive villages; but 
no large towns can exist in the 
neighbourhood of that which at- 
tracts persons of all ranks so 
strongly from every extremity of 
theisland. To attempt any descrip- 
tion of London would be inconsis- 
tent with my present plan; but it 
may not be uninteresting to dwell 
for a short time, on a few of tlie 
general causes that haye raised it 
to such unexampled extent and 
opulence. The united citics of 
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situated on the northern banks of 
the Thames, and on the opposite 
side the Borough of Southwark, 
with the broad stream of the 
Thames flowmg between, a con- 
stant supply of fresh air is ob- 
tained by the return of the tides, 


which no buildings can possibly 
intercept. ‘The surrounding coun- 


try being nearly open for some 
distance, and the soil light and 
gravelly, the air is kept dry, as no 
lodgment is afforded for stagnant 
waters. The cleanliness of the 
inhabitants in their houses and 
persons (for we speak in general 
terms) is another cause that con- 
tributes to the preservation of 
health, a blessing which this vast 
metropolis enjoys in a very marked 
degree. Its situation, with respect 
to navigation is admirably chosen. 
It possesses every advantage that 
a sea-port can enjoy, with none 
of the dangers and disagreeables 
resulting from a close vicinity to 
the ocean; and at the same time, 
by means of its noble river, enjoys 
the most extensive and anlimited 
communication with every county, 
and with every manufacturing town 
in the island. Such is its internal 
trade. With the important article 
of fuel London is abundantly 
supplied, by sea, from the collieries 
in the northern counties, whilst 
the navigable canals have facili- 
tated the commerce of the most 
insulated towns in the nation. 
London is itself the seat of many 
considerable manufactures, and 
those of the finest and most expen- 
Sive productions; particularly the 
silk-weaving in Spitalfields, and 
the great variety of works in gold 
and jewellery, prints, books, optical 
instruments, &c. &c. which are 
carried to the highest degree of 
perfection in the British metro- 
polis. No capital contains in pro- 
portion, so few palaces and so 
many elegant houses. 

The historical recollections of 
Middlesex are restored at Brent, 
where Edmund Ironside defeated 
the Danes, who were besieging 
London, and drove them across 
the river. ‘fo Brent also, Charles 
the First advanced after the battle 








at Edge-hill. The royal palace 
of Hampton Court was built by 
Cardinal Wolsey. Kensington is 
another royal palace; and Chelsea 
is not less interesting, as it contains 
a splendid place of repose for 
the retired veteran soldiers. 

Middlesex is computed to con- 
tain, exclusive of the cities, 955,276 
persons. Is divided into (with 
the same exceptions) 98 parishes, 
and contains 179,200 acres of 
ground. 


CLI PPT 


ABUSES IN THE BEAU MONDE, 


— 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
SIR, 

As Iam not a politician I have 
nothing to say on the subject of 
Hanoverian or Hessian alliances. 
In the city addresses I take equally 
as moderate a portion of interest, and 
do not mind whether they contain 
too much, too little, or just enough ; 
but, though I appear to you so 
much disinterested in the welfare of 
the nation, yet you will not find me 
so careless of what should exist 
in moral circles of society: 
I allude to an abuse, that re- 
quires the interference of legisla- 
tive administration. 1 see in this 
morning's newspaper, an advertise- 
ment for a MaTrimoniaL Compa- 
NIioN; and as the system has been 
carried on by both sexes, f£ have in 
view, in the course of the ensuing 
Session, to call the attention of the 
town to this scandalous infringe- 
ment of good manners, which [ 
have invariably thought as sulting 
from the sexes to each other ; as it 
is nothing else than setting our bo- 
dies up for sale by auction, to be 
carried off by the first person who 
bids to the price, A reason might 
be adduced if any thing in the man- 
ner of scarcity could appear on 
either side; if the men had been lost 
in war, or if there had been a mor- 
tality among the women; but while 
it so happens that matters may 
stand as at present, every John may 
have jis Joan, “‘ if he will but ask 
the question.” 
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I have, in the course of my life, 
been very much in company with 
those persons who carry on a trade 
** of advising ;” I have had my share 
of admonitions in this manner, I 
can assure you; I have been often 
told what I should do, and how I 
should act; and which consisted of 
nothing else than merely those local 
ideas wherewith nature has kindly 
endowed every person, and with 
which every one of your intelligent 
readers must be well acquainted. 

My object was, to know where 
the fair might be seen, how an in- 
troduction to her graces might be 
effected; and as none of my real 
friends could ever put me in the 
direct line to succeed, in this or any 
other of my boyish adventures, I 
have in view to recommend, for the 
benefit of those who through dint of 
native modesty should not be able 
to lay open their minds, that there 
be erected, by authority of parlia- 
ment, two offiees, one in St. James’s, 
and the other in Cornhill, as well 
as subsidiary ones in every town of 
the United Kingdom, for single per- 
sons; into which none should be 
admitted who did not previously 
make oath that they were free from 
all engagements, At this office it 
would be necessary for persons to 
enter their names and address, ages, 
features, fortunes, or whatever the 
keeper should be empowered by 
vovernment to command, subject 
to the same solemn penalty of an 
affidavit. There being two books 
kept, one for the men, and another 
for the women ; which should never 
be opened but to those of the con- 
trary sex. After the establishment 
of such offices, any man or woman 
attempting to advertise in a public 
newspaper should be accused of 
imposition, considering them nei- 
ther so rich, so handsome, nor so 
young, as they pretended; or that 
there was some other defect that 
prevented their coming to the fair 
market. M. 

THE ALCHYMIST. 
Mr. Epitor, 

It seems to be a dispute amongst 
the critics, whether the comedy of 
Albumazar, which was performed 








in 1747, was written previous to the 
Alchymist of Ben Jonson, as in 
that case it would be evident that 
the latter was a plagiarism of the 
former ; whereas if the Alchymist 
made its prior appearance, then Al- 
bumazar must have been borrowed 
from Jonson’s play, as there is 
such a similitude in the two pieces 
that must strike the most. cursory 
observer. Dryden in a prologue 
which he wrote to Albumazar, has 
peremptorily declared that Ben Jon- 
son borrowed his comedy from this. 
He says, 


Subtle was got by our Albumazar, 
That Alchymist by this Astrologer. 


Nevertheless, there does not appear 
to be any edition of this play earlier 
than the year 1634, and the Alchy- 
mist was printed in 1610. Coxeter 
indeed asserts, that Albumazar was 
performed before the king at Cam- 
bridge, in 1614. Still the date of the 
Alchymist is prior, and the difficulty 
remains of accounting for Dryden’s 
positive assertion. ‘The author of 
Albumazar must have been a very 
obscure writer, as his name is not 
handed down to us, and could not 
therefore be desirous of building his 
fame upon so evident a plagiary, 
which must have been immediately 
detected at that time. There, then, 
remains but one way of supporting 
Dryden’s opinion, which is by sup- 
posing, Albumazar was written and 
acted long before it was printed, as 
it-was common at that time for MS. 
plays to remain in the prompter’s 
hands many years before they ap- 
peared in print; as a proof of this, 
Shakespeare’s plays were not print- 
ed till: seven years after his death. 
I am, &c. CuRIoso. 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE 
UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


Ii vaut infiniment mieux ne rien dire, que 
de dire des riens. 


Mr. Eprror, 

From the motto which I have taken 
for my first paper, it may be conclu- 
ded, that 1 must not only support 
my importapce as a correspondent 



























































of yours, by* tracing out new | 


channels of instruction and enter- 
tainment, but that I must upon all 
occasions reject those temporary 
minutia, that chiefly constitute the 
merit of temporary writings; that 
nothing but the deepest researches 
in science, or the most interesting 
discoveries in arts, should claim my 
attention. But as I write for the 
Ladies, and propose myself as a ge- 
néral observer, I shall not think any 
subject too elevated, or any topic teo 
low, that can afford either amuse- 
ment or information; the disco- 
very of an intrigue at the Pavillion, 
may to some of your readers be as 
entertaining, as to others the most 
abstruse disquisition in the occult 
sciences. Sir Isaac Newton has 
fewer readers than the Spectator ; 
and novelty engages more the atten- 
tion of the polite world, than that 
learned gentleman’s Principiz. 

What was meant by saying, that 
it were better to be silent, than to utter 
what amounted to nothing, does not 
imply, that every subject is unworthy 
notice, that is not branded with the 
name of science. Pope’s Rape of 
the Lock, and Swift’s Disquisition 
on a Broomstick, will always secure 
readers of taste and learning, though 
their titles carry with them such 
ludicrous allusions. 

To this I may add, that there 
never was a book yet published, 
from whence something might not 
be learnt, were it only by placing 
an old thought in a new point of 
view, as that would naturally lead 
to a train of thinking unexplored, 
and the pleasure of tracing within our- 
selves a vein of ideas, which would 
more than compensate for the loss 
of time that pointed out the track. 
And as to conversation, if it were 
confined solely to originality, with- 
out being allowed the aid of read- 
ing, all study would be useless, and 
an ignoramus with a ready imagina- 
tion, would gain adulation, whilst 
the greatest scholar would only be 
considered as a pedant, as all social 
intercourse must then be limited to 


the mere topics of the day, and the | 


extemporary effusions of fancy. 
I shall leave your readers to de- 
termine upon this argument; but 


On the Destruction of the Athenian Liberty. 
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must acknowledge for myself, that 
even the classics in wood, and a set 
of Elzivers by the same hand, in a 
lady’s library, have afforded me 
amusement; I therefore promise 
my attention to the Ladies, and 
though I do not pretend to be in the 
secrets of cabinets, or to have 
amassed a small fortune under Go- 
vernment, I am sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the state and interest of the 
powers of Europe, as now and then 
to throw some lights upon them; 
and to trace their intrigues, by a 
plain course of reasoning. 

But neither party altercation, or 
politics, is the object of my atten- 
tion ; I propose myself an universal 
inspector from Hyde-park corner to 
Leadenhall-street,from Bath to Scar- 
borough, from Southampton to Mar- 
gate. In these researches I am 
flattered with the assistance of seve- 
ral gentlemen who reside in different 


| quarters of the town, and who occa- 


sionally visit all the watering places. 
With the help of the learned and in- 
genious, and the ladies in particular, 
whom I entreat to lend their aid 
towards making my person worthy 
of general observation. The gentle- 
men of the learned professions are 
also -requested to favour me with 
their correspondence, as neither di- 
vinity, law, nor physic, will be re- 
jected by my daughters, when treat- 
ed in a manner that is not enthusi- 
astic or obscure. J. Lightfoot. 


heed ee 


ON THE DESTRUCTION OF 
THE ATHENIAN LIBERTY. 


Darrus Hystaspis is the first 
mentioned in history, to be pos- 
sessed with the ambitious views of 
universal empire. He was deter- 
mined to commence his career with 
the conquest of Greece, he being 
solicited and induced to it, by Hip- 
pias, son of the tyrant Pisistratus. 
This monarch having in view to 
give the colour of reason to the 
cause of this unprovoked quarrel, 
sent deputies to the different states, 
demanding of them to surrender 
earth and water, as a receipt for 
their homage and submission ; re- 
quiring of the Athenians at the same 
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to restore Hippias. Athens and 
Sparta, having with indignation re- 
sented this application ; threw the 
messengers of Hystaspis into deep 
pits, informing them at the same 
time, that therc they might find 
earth and water to their satisfac- 
tion for their king. 

Darius enraged at this reception, 
ordered that the Athenians might 
be brought prisoners by his Gene- 
rals Datis and Artaphenis with an 
army, that he had raised, consisting 
of 100,000 men, which, however, 
was repulsed, and routed sby Mil- 
tiades, with a small number of 
Greeks, at the battle of Marathon. 

Darius dying, his son Xerxes, 
with a view to revenge the insult 
sustained by his father, raised an 
army of several millions of men, with 
which he marched into Europe; 
but his progress was impeded by 
the Grecians, under the command 
of Leonidas, at the Pass of Ther- 
mopyle, which, however, after a 
desperate conflict, the Persians 
gained, through the treachery of 
a fugitive Greek. 

The confederate Grecians  be- 
came intimidated in consequence 
of this defeat, with the exception 
of the Athenians, who, by their fleet, 
had put Xerxes to flight, and ob- 
tained two signal victories over him 
at sea, whereby the Grecians found 
themselves liberated by their va- 
lour. 

Athens being in this manner twice 
plundered, and having in these wars 
resisted the ravages of a conquering 
enemy, reckoned her great merits, 
her valour, and signal services, be- 
came saucy, and insolent to the 
neighbouring States, intermeddling 
with their affairs, and creating dif- 
ferences, so as to become arbitra- 
tors themselves in cases of dispute, 
by which means they multiplied 
their enemies, in place of shewing 
diligence towards accomplishing an 
effectual reconciliation with those 
who would become their friends. 
But the greatest cause of resent- 
ment was excited by the prescrip- 
tion of laws for the trade of Greece, 
and in the attempt to exclude the 
Magareans from any share in the 
benefits arising from its commerce, 
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On the Destruction of the Athenian Liberty. 


The Athenians in this manner 
provoked the Spartans to war, by 


‘thus attempting in an imperious 


manner to claim the right of hold- 
ing the balance of power in Greece, 
which they might have held, were 
they contented to live within the 
boundaries of moderation, without 
affecting to make a display of what 
was but fora passing moment in 
their possession; as it eventually, 
and necessarily behoved them to 
decline entering the list with parties, 
much less becoming principals in 
their quarrels. 

Had they adopted, or even pro- 
perly viewed the necessity of a line 
of conduct that would spare them 
timeyand vive them leisure to enjoy 
the fruits of that peace which they 
so much wanted to recover with the 
losses they had sustained, and to 
ease their shoulders of the burthens 
inflicted on them by along anda 
heavy war; and which at that period 
they were situate under the happy 
circumstances of having almost et- 
fected. ‘They, however, had the 
misfortune, like other states subject 
to democratic powers, to groan for 
several years under the government 
of a ministry, whose views were in- 
tent, and too strongly bent to- 
wards those aflairs, which were 
more closely connected with their 
own interest, to regard the com- 
mon welfare of the public; and 
who to evade any thing in the 
manner of a judicial investigation 
being made into the merits of their 
conduct, imstituted commotions a- 
mongst the subjects, under the dis- 
tinct titles of Favourers, and rank 
opposers to the tyrannical system 
of Pisistratis. Tliey were also con- 
cerned in every civil disturbance 


| that arose, either in Greece, im Asia, 


and other places at the greatest 
distance, wherein they were the 
least interested, by the exercise of 
which profession, they abused their 


| power, and wasted their riches in 





foreign expeditions, from no other 
motive than amere shew and pa- 
rade of their maritime power. As 
it became necessary to maintain 
those extravagant systems, heavy 


impositions were levied, such as in 
the Persian war, while the heads of 


Odd Customs and Ancient Manners. 


the faction held out the great advan- 
tage which would ultimately beeome 
the result of an universally esta- 
blished peace, by virtue of whieh 
they would be delivered from the 
return of Hippias, or any of his 
descendants, and effectually secur- 
ing the balanee of power, which was 
a never-failing argument in defence 
of the ministry for silencing all 
opposition to the most chimerical 
propositions in their public assem- 
blies. 
Athens was daily languishing in 
this unhappy state of her demestic 
government, and nothing could 
have prevented her ruin, had there 
been no Pelopounesian war, but 
the exertions of her great men, 
Notwithstanding some failings that 
were peculiarly attached to Cimon, 
Aristides, and ‘Tolmidas, they, with 
afew other men of real eminence, 
merit, and abilities, happening to 
withdraw from the stage within a 
short period of one another, left 
the field open for the reception of 
Pericles, who made his first study to 
subvert their constitution, and then 
erected to himself an arbitrary one, 
which ended finally in the destrue- 
tion of Athenian Liberty. 
Serupulous, 


LLEP EPSP 


ODD CUSTOMS and ANCIENT 
MANNERS. 


No person doubts but the natural 
guide given to man by God is rea- 
son; if this be duly attended to we 
must act agreeable to adopted 
order and acknowledged good sense; 
but the propensity to follow the 
impulse of our passions rather than 
the dictates of reason, has given 
rise to an abundance of absurdities, 
that induces our correspondent to lay 
before our readers au exposé ofa 
few odd and old customs. He be- 
gins with a custom among the Por- 
tuguese, ‘“ 100 years since,” of 
wearing spectacles for no other pur- 
pose than a mere aflectation, and a 
display of gravity. So that ifa man 
in those days had a view to be 
respected in society, he must not 
appear without a pair on his nose. 
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Our correspondent concludes a 
long essay, and passing over the 
diflerent whimsies ef dress, furni- 
ture, kc. comes to the decorations 
of the head, as it is the principal 
part, Fotus homo im vultu est. In the 
Lhih century it became a custom for 
men to wear tong hair, which being 
contrary to the precept of St. Paul, 
the Bishops strongly opposed it ; the 
Archbishop of Rouen, in council, 
1096, ordered all that- wore long 
hair to be shut out of the church 
during life, and not to be prayed for 
after death. 

In 1104, Serlon, the Bishop of 
Seez, preaching at Carenton, before 
King Henry fk. of England, strenu- 
ously against the adoption of this 
custom, caused him and all his 
followers: to get their hair eropt, so 
soon as they went out of church. 
Bishop Godefroi, at Amiens, refused 
to admit several into the offertory, 
which induced them to have their 
hair cut off on the spot. How much 
more rigorous would those bishops 
have been, had they seen men adorn 
their heads with long hair cut from 
the heads of women, they would no 
doubt, on this occasion, enforce the 
edict enacted by the council of 
Gangra, held in the year 324, which 
forbids women cutting off their hair; 
but the case might be called into 
question, whether their zeal would 
be according to their knowledge. 

The Emperor Otho introduced 
the wearing long beards in Germany, 
and his most solemn oath was ad- 
ministered by it. The French af- 
fected long beards in the reign of 
Francis I., and the curiosity of the 
clergy was such on the oceasion, 


that when he had a mind to squeeze 





a little money out of their pockets, he 
obtained a brief of the Pope for 
obliging them to shave, or pay for a 
dispensation. 

The system soon after got so 
much into contempt, that it became 
necessary for all those who were 
promoted to the Magistracy to have 
themselves shaved, Notwithstand- 


ing this, however, it happened that 
several magistrates, of a lower class, 
kept their beards, the last of which 
we know, and of which our corres- 
| pondent takes notice was M. Rich. 
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Mithow, in Paris, bailiff, and criminal 
judge of Eu,who died in 1626, Some 
clergymen wore theirs during the 
minority of Louis XIV. 

It was a custom adopted among 


heathens to offer the first clippings | 


of their beards to some deity. It 
was also a custom for clergymen, 
among some sects of christians, to 
bless their beard the first time it was 
cut off, and dedicate the cuttings to 
God. 

The Romans accounted a tawney 
complexion beautiful, for which rea- 
son they exposed themselves to the 
sun as is advised by Ovid, Munditie 
placeant, fulcentur corpora campa. 

Our ladies formerly would not 
walk out of doors without a mask, 
now they wear none. We look on 
it as ridiculous, even in the savage 
female, to attempt setting off their 
countenance with the figures of 
trees, animals, or butterflies; is it 
less so in those who apply court 
plaster to cover their faces with 
patches, as if full of flies; or apply 
Hubert’s roseate powders to cause 
their cheeks to appear like crimson, 
scarlet, or the. withering rosy flow- 
ers of midsummer. E. M. D. 


FLIES 


NATIONAL HABITS. 
Mr. Epiror, 

Tue delight of nature is in va- 
riety, and tho’, in the same species 
of the human creation, our external 
forms, on a superficial observation, 
appear of the same shape and con- 
struction ; stillon a more minute 
investigation, there will be found a 
manifold distinction in our national 
propensities. 

The Spaniards are accused for 
their laziness and pride, since the 
discovery of the new world, as they 
found themselves then possessed of 
its mines of gold and silver; but by 
totally neglecting every other duty 
of commerce, they were obliged to 
abandon those treasures in ex- 
change for the necessaries of life. 
Dryden accusing them of hereditary 
sloth,—says, 

«* Their patrimonial sloth the Spaniards 
keep, 


And Philip first taught Philip how to 
sleep.” 


) 

















National Habits. 


Now theHollanders,whose sole de- 
pendence is on trade,are on the con- 
trary,tho’ naturally heavy and phleg- 
matic, ever attentive, busy and alive 
to their welfare they run no danger; 
unless their trade is affected, and 
prosecute with indefatigable indus- 
try, every prospect that leads them 
on to gain. Dryden speaks of their 
character, and marks it very severely 
in the following lines. 


‘‘ The heavy Hollanders no vices know, 

But what they used an hundred years ago; 

Like honest plants, where they were stuck 
they grow, 

They cheat, but still from cheating Sires 
they come, 

They drink, but they were christened first 
in mum.” 


The Itulians are close, intriguing, 
jealous, revengeful, and notorious, 
for a peaceable submission to eccle- 
siastical tyranny; the virtues of their 
glorious ancestors are all faded 
away, and the vices of the low em- 
pire only remain among them. 

The French are by the consent 
of mankind marked out for their 
singular yanity. This sort of epe- 
demic levity of manners which are 
peculiar to them, is owing in a great 
measure tothe purity of their air, 
and the sprightliness of their wines, 
which seems to be constitutionally 
fixed in their nature; and often 
hastens them to ridiculous: extra- 
vagances, in relation with their 
neighbours, insomuch that they 
were known to look with contempt, 
on the learning, customs, politics, 
and manners of all nations around 
them. 

The Greeks called “ all people 
but their own” Barbarians; and the 
French look on all others as unei- 
vilized, and unfit for society ; and 
you will find, Mr. Editor, that this 
extremity of self-sufficiency had so 
corrupted their manners, that to be 
well dressed and well bred were in 
there estimation almost accomplish- 
ments enough to make a finished 
gentleman. I have heard it asserted, 
however, by their enemies, that the 
very words formerly used to insi- 
nuate bravery, integrity, or courage, 
subsequently conveyed the idea of 
well bred, or well dressed. Forte 
bonnete homme frequently signified 
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A View of the Creation. 


person of perfect “ good breeding; ” 
and forte brave homme, one who has 
fine clothes, and can put them on 
well, though at the same time, it is 
a most indubitable fact, that ‘‘ he 
who serves every body” is ‘“ no- 
body’s servant; and therefore you 
will find, Mr. Editor, that this height 
of good breeding was no breeding, 
and that some of the most deserving 
characters of our age have appear- 
ed genteel and bien doré. 


This addiction had run through 
these provinces, but I shall confine 
my description to one, that I may 
not intrude too much on your va- 
luable columns. The Gascons are 
a set of people who bounced and 
swelled with that degree of vain 
inelegance, which becomes them 
the same as “ second-hand gilded 
clothes,” in the last edition but one, 
** of the court cut.” 

Our fashionable gentlemen in this 
country have for many years past, 
imbibed the French habits very 
much; and our ladies do not con- 
sider themselves properly educated, 
if their brains are not washed, and 
their understanding dressed, by a 
French Doll from Paris. Hence, 
Mr. Editor, we have to acknow- 
ledge ourselves the dupes of Parisian 
manners; and support Parisian 
vanity, by a ridiculous imitation of 
their folly. I close these remarks, 
by observing in the Play of Henry 
VI. written by our immortal Shake- 
spear, a scene wherein with his 
wonted spirit, he lays open before 
our view, and exposes this vanity 
to which the French nation is so 
peculiarly addicted. The scene is 
supposed to be in the night before 
the ever memorable battle of Agin- 
court, where our King commanded 
in person, and conquered, though 
the French were five to one, and 
the English sickly and weak for 
want of the necessaries required for 
their existence. Iam, &c. &c. 

JouN BULL. 
Fleet-street, March 7, 1818. 


* Moliere has satirised this folly of 
Frenchmen with great wit and humour, in 
the first scene of his Misanthrope.—Ed. 
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A VIEW OF THE CREATION 


— 


Mr. Epiror, 


THere cannot be a grander en- 
tertainment for our leisure hours, 
than the contemplation of the works 
of nature, the grace and beauty of 
which must delight the mind with 
pleasing ideas of the wisdom and 
goodness of the Deity; the struc- 
ture of the minutest insect, or a 
flower, is worthy our serious con- 
sideration, and will raise us into a 
pleasing transport of admiration. 

Among all the creatures of this 
terrestrial globe, man is the only 
being endowed with thought and 
reflection; by these divine preroga- 
tives he hath a tie with the angelic 
nature, and is distinguished from 
the irrational and inferior part of 
the creation; hence we may observe, 
that man only is capable of medi- 
tating on the works of God. Infe- 
rior beings gaze on the face of ami- 
able nature with indifference, be- 
cause they are void of all rational 
endowments) But man, from the 
view of that small part of the uni- 
verse which he inhabits, must in- 
fer, that there is a Being unlimited 
in all perfections, whose wonderous 
works he ought to stand still and 
consider. 

The greatest service our intellec- 
tual faculties can do us, is to a- 
waken us from stupidity and neg- 
lect, and excite us attentively to 
study and search out, the order, 
symmetry and proportion, in that in- 
finity of wonders that surround us 
on all sides. Let us then in the 
first place consider the spangled 
hemisphere, here the divine attri- 
butes are displayed in the most 
august manner. ‘The theatre of 


_nature is here discovered, central 


suns and systems of planetary 
worlds; well might the sacred poet 
thus descant, ‘ the heavens declare 
the glory of God, the firmament 
sheweth his handy work.’ The 
incurious look upon the stars, as so 
many bright spangles with which 
the Empyrean arch is decorated, 
but in alf probability they are 
worlds and suns, and like our sun 
do give light to many habitable 
worlds. Of ail the great lumi- 
x 
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naries im the heavens, the sun 
is the loudest herald of his Ma- 


ker’s praise; he is the Prince of 


light! about him the earth and 
planets run their rapid courses, re- 
ceive their light from the distribu- 
tion of his rays, and are enlivened 
by his genial heat. How vast is the 


magnitude of this luminous body? 


Certainly it must confound the ima- 
vination, and be almost beyond 
the power of numbers to express. 
What eloquence can describe the 
grand solemnity of his meridian 
height ? Shedding light throughout 
the universe! Without him the gay 


creation would be a lifeless mass of 


matter, destitute of form or comeli- 
ness. From this auspicious regent 
vf day, nature receives her beau- 
teous features! all creatures are 
delighted with his presence, and re- 
ceive their blessings from his be- 
nign agency. When the sun goeth 
down, the moon lights up her lamp 
to bless mankind. Pale Cynthia’s 
charms delight the eye, and gild 
with a delicate shade the dismal 
cloom; from these great lights we 
have the regular vicissitude of day 
and night so delightful and agree- 
able to. man : 


Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising 
sweet 

With charm of earliest birds : 
the snn, . 

When first on this delightful land he 
spreads 

Tlis orient beams on herb, tree, fruit, and 
flow’r, 

Glistning with dew; Fragrant the fertile 
earth 


Pleasant 


on 

Of grateful ev’ping mild ; 
‘night, 

And the fair moon ;---— 


Then 


And all the gems of heav’n her starry | 
. : ” |! others extremely small, to shew the 


train. Vilton. 


This earth on which we live is | 
ofa very large extent, and as we | 


dwell on its surface, seems the 
greatest orb we can any where be- 
hold ; but to a spectator in a distant 


world, it has another aspect, looks | 


like a lucid point; so the planets 
to us are very small in appearance, 
but some of them are larger than 
ihis ponderous globe, on which so 


A View of the Creation. 
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| rations. 
After soft show’rs ; And sweet the coming || 


silent 








many mountains rise, and such vast 
oceans roll. For these discoveries 
we are indebted to learned and in- 
genious men, who by the modern in- 
vention of glasses, have brought us 
acquainted with wonders unknown 
to the wise sages of antiquity: The 
eye assisted by these supplementary 
aids, discovers thousands of ra- 
diant orbs, that would otherwise be 
lost in depths of Ather ; and as the 
learned Mr. Hervey says of the te- 
lescope ; this, far more surprizing 
than of the discoveries of Columbus, 
has found out new colonies of 
worlds, in every quarter of the 
nocturnal skies. This hath placed 
a glittering crescent on the brow of 
one of the planets ; and hath given 
others a more stately train of at- 
tendants. By these admirable in- 
ventions, several arcana of nature 
are discerned, which would else 
have been hid from the most saga- 
cious minds ; none would have con- 
jectured of Jupiter’s satellites, or 
of Saturn’s ring, which is supposed 
to be above twenty five thousand 
miles in breadth. Since then, there 
are such wonders, let us survey and 
contemplate them, for the more we 
must be led to adore the power, to 
admire the wisdom, and to praise 
the goodness of the omnipotent 
creator. But what is this conflu- 
ence of worlds to him that spans 
immensity ? This so grand! is but 
an effluvinum of his majesty. And 
now let us view this terraqueous 
globe, cleathed with verdure, and 
adorned with most beautiful deco- 
Here are hills and woods, 
rivers and pleasant plains, together 


' with that great and wide sea where- 


in are creatures innumerable ; some 
extremely large, to shew the won- 
ders of God’s creating power, and 


goodness of his indulgent provi- 
dence. How easily are the traces 
of immcuse wisdom to be observed 


| in the whole creation? wherever we 
| castour view the Deity still meets 


our eye; the lofty mountains, the 
great deep, and the howling wil- 
derness, are all illuminated with 
tracts of divine glory, especially it 
we consider the yast varicty of crea- 


| tures therein. 








The Brazilian Parrot. 


Millions of footed creatures range the 
woods, 

Millions with fins divide 
floods ; 

Millions besides with wanton liberty, 

On painted wings rise singing to the sky. 


To these we may add the animal- 
cules imperceptible to the sight, so 
small are they, that Mr. Hooke tells 
us, that millions of millions might be 
contained ina drop of water? Surely 
they are the highest performances, 
in miniature, of the all-wise crea- 
tor. And to conclude, as man is 
the master-piece of nature; let us 
consider our own curious frame, 
and we shail find that man is 


the crystal 


the grandest piece of animal me- | 


chanism; in him the organs of 
motion, sensation and speech are 
made subservient to the nobler 


powers of thought and reason; he | 


is distinguished from all other crea- 
tures in the form of his body, ashe 
walks erect; and has all the visible 
marks of honour and dignity ; see- 
ing all creatures in the earth, sea, 





and air, are so ordered and disposed, | 


as to contribute in their several ca- 
pacities to his benefit and delight. 
Who can sulliciently admire the 
divine benignity, which has filled 
the earth wiih blessings of every 
kind, and hath made the very hea- 
vens subservient to our delight. 
Clericus. 


ade eae 


THE BRAZILIAN PARROT. 


—_— 


Mr. Epiror, 

Mr. Locke, in his 27th chapter of 
Identity and Diversity, has this 
story from Sir William Temple. I 
had a mind to know from Prince 
Maurice’s own mouth, the account 
of a commen but much credited 
story, of an old Parrot he had in 
Brazil, during his government there, 
that spoke, and asked, and answer- 
ed common questions like a reason- 
able creature ; so that those of his 
train there generally concluded it 
to be witchery or possession ; and 
one of his chaplains, who lived long 
afterwards in Holland, would never,: 
from that time, endure a Parrot,' 
but said they all had a Devil in) 


| 
| 
| 
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them. I had heard many particu- 
lars of this story, and assevered by 
people hard to be discredited ; 
which made me ask Prince Mau- 
rice what there wasinit. He said, 
with his usual plainness and dry- 


_ ness of talk, that there was some- 


thing true, but a great deal false of 
what had been reported. 1 desired 
to know of him what there was of 
the first? 

He told me short and coldly, 
that he had heard of such an old 
Parrot when hecame to Brazil; and 
though he believed nothing of it, 
and it wasa good way off, he had 
the curiosity to send for it; that it 
Was avery great and a very old one ; 
and when it came first into the room 


| where the Prince Was with a good 





many Duichmen about him, it said 
presently, ‘ What a company of 
white men are here!’ They asked it 
what he thought that man was, 
pointing at the Prince? It answer- 
ed, * Some General or other.’— 
When they brought it close to him, 
he asked it, ‘D’ou venez vous; 
i.e. ‘ Whence came you” It an- 
swered, ‘ De Marinnan,’ i. e. ‘ from 
Marrinan. ‘The Prince, ‘A qui 
estes vous ?’ i.e. ‘To whom do you 
belong ? The Parrot, ‘ A un Portu- 
guese.’ The Prince, ‘ Qui fais tu 
la? 1. e. ‘ What is your business ”’ 


|The Parrot, ‘ Je garde les Poules.’ 


-*T look after the chickens.’ 


The 
Prince laughed, and said, ‘ Vous 
garde les Poules” i. e. ‘ You look 
after the chickens ?’ The Parrot, an- 
swered, ‘ Oui, Moy, et je seay 
bien faire,’ i, e. ‘ Yes. I know how 
to do it very well.” And made the 


| chuck four or five times that people 


use to make to chickens when they 
call them. I set down the words 
of this worthy dialogue in French 
justas Prince Maurice said them 
tome. Lasked him in what lan- 
guage the Parrot spake? And ke 
said in Brasiliar. I asked him 
whether he understood Brasilian ? 
He said, ‘ No;’ but he had taken 


_care to have two interpreters by 


him ; the one a Dutchman, who spoke 
Brazilian, and the other a Brazilian, 


| who spoke Dutch; that he asked 


them separately and privately, and 


| both of them agreed in telling him 
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just the same thing that the Parrot|| Who blest in vain with tumid bosoms, 


said. I could not but tell this odd 
story, because it is so much out of 
the way, and from the first hand, 
and what may pass for a good one; 
for I dare say, the Prince at least 
believed himself in all he told me, 
having ever passed for a very honest 
and piouvsman. I leave it to na- 
turalists to reason, and to other 
men to believe as they please upon 
it, K. L. 
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VALUABLE RECIPE, 

Mr Epiror, 
THE most interesting crisis of ma- 
ternity is often succeeded by painful 
and dangerous symptoms, arising 


from superabundance of the fluid | 


intended to nurture the infant. Se- 
veral folds of linen saturated with 
fresh olive oil, and laid over the 
breasts, will procure speedy reliof, 
and prevent the milk fever, if assist- 
ed by gentie laxatives. If inflamma- 
tion takes place after recovery from 
the first confinement, its progress 
will be effectually stopped by the 
following cold fomentation, four 
drachms sugar of lead, four oz. of 
vinegar, two oz. of. rectified spirit 
of wine, and twelve oz. water, in- 
fused in a large bottle closely cork- 
ed. Have four linen cloths, two and 
two of which are to be wrung out 
of this cold liquor, and laid over 
each breast. When they begin to 
grow warm, change them with the 
others incessantly day and night, 
while any symptom of inflammation 
remains. 


*‘ So whenthe mother, bending o’er his 
charms, 

Clasps her fair nursling in delighted arms ; 

Throws the thin kerchief from her neck of 
snow, 

And half unveils the pearly orbs below; 

With sparkling eye the blameless plunderer 
owns 

Her soft embraces, and endearing tones, 

Sucks the salubrious fount with opening 
lips, 

Spreads his inquiring hands, and smiles 
and sips. 

Connubial fair! whom no fond transport 
warms 





hear 
His tender wailings with unfeeling ear ; 

| The soothing kiss and milky rill deny, 

To the sweet pouting lip, and glistening 
eye !— 

Ah! what avails the cradle’s damask roof, 

The eider bolster, and embroider’d woof !— 

Oft hears the gilded couch unpity’d plains, 

And many a tear the tassel’d cushions 
stains! 

No voice so sweet attunes his cares to 
rest, 

So soft no pillow, ashis mother’s breast !— 

—Thns charm’d to sweet repose, when 
twilight hours 

| Shed their soft influence on celestial 
bowers, 

The cherub, Innocence, with smile divine 

Shuts his white wings and sleep’s on Beau- 
ty’s shrine.” Darwin. 
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THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 
OF WALES. 





OL LOr 

[We extract the following Observations (ex- 

clusively translated for this work) from the 
Ghent Journa!, of Wednesday, March 18.} 

“« Multis illa Bonus flebilts occidit, 

«© Nulh flelilior quam tibi Patria.’ 


bd 


With this most appropriate motto, 
the Editor of the Flemish Journal, 
thus observes: 

‘* The hand of God, the visitation 
of Providence, has borne heavy up- 
on England; in that free zud happy 
country, the will ot the Almighty 
has called betore the allotted time, 
to the regions of eternal glory. She 
who was the admiration, in tact the 
object of adoration, of the British 
Ikmpire; who was an example of 
those virtues, which constitute con- 
Jugal felicity, whoin the midst of 
scenes of dissipation and vice, was 
a model formed on the plan of the 
perfeciion which graced the annals 
of ancient Rome. 

‘“* A powerfuland generous nation, 
composed of seventeen millions of 

thinking beings, was in one mo- 
ment enveloped with grief, as if the 
father of a family had lost his only 
and favourite child, in whom all his 
hopes were concentrated. 

‘* The tear of affliction, the pang 
of regret is prevalent throughout the 











To lull your infant in maternal arms ; 





country.” 
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While we are proud to add to the 
innumerable tributes paid to the me- 
mory of the ever to be lamented 
Princess, that of the Editor of The 
Journal De Gand, we reprobate 
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his audacious attack upon the Arts 
and that of Sculpture especially, and 
in the succeeding Number a cri- 
tique will appear on that subject. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Travels in various countries of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. by E. D. Clarke, 
LL.D.—Part the second, Vol. 5 and 
6. 8vo. 


The second section, added to the 


second part of these Travels, will | 
enable the reader to form a tolerable | 


estimate of the probable compass 
of the entire work, and it may 
serve also “ to prove that the author, 
should he live to complete his un- 
dertaking, will not have exceeded 
his original estimate, in the ac- 
count of a journey through forty- 
five degrees of latitude.” In his 


endeavours ts concentrate the sub- | 


ject, he informs us that he may have 
omitted observations whicha_ par- 
ticular class of readers would have 


preferred to those which have been | 


inserted. 

‘‘ He has sometimes sacrificed sta- 
tistical notices, that he might intro- 
duce historical information, where 
ancient history is most pre-eminent- 
ly interesting ; and again, on the 
other hand, he informs us, he has 
properly omitted much that he had 
written on the subject of Antiquities, 
that he might insert afew remarks 
upon the Grecian and German 


scenery, and upon the manners of 


the people. 

After describing the manner of 
an Arab fishing in the Nile, our 
author informs us, that pelicans 
appeared in great numbers at the 
mouth of the river ; also that kind 


of porpoise which is called dolphin | 


in the Levant; this may be secn 
sporting in the Nile as high up as 
the town of Rosetta, on entering 
which, we find an amusing proot 
laid before us of the effect of war 
annihilating all civil idistinctions. 
According to our author, “‘ the 








' 


| 





| ed to be as much at 
| tranquil, in the protection of their 


house we occupied was full of 
sailors, sojdiers, and other te- 
nants; our apartments had been 
converted into Charems, and were 
filled with ‘Georgian, Cireassian, 
and Egyptian girls; these we found 
sitting unveiled upon the floor ; 
some working embroidery, others 
chattering and laughing. One of 
them, a beautiful female, taken 
from a tribe of Bedouin Arabs, ex- 
hibited a fine countenance distigured 
with those blue scars which were 
described in tbe account of Bethle- 
hem. They were matks, as she 
pretended, which entitled ber toa 


very high cousideration among the 


Arabs of the Desert. ‘These wo- 
men had been presented by the 
French to the officers and men of 
ourarmy and navy. ‘They appear- 
home, aud as 


new masters, as if they had been 
thus settled for life. The most 


lamentable part of the story is, that 


when our people were compelled 
to abandon them, they were put to 
death by the Moslems. A woman 
who has admitted the embraces of 


/a Christian is never afterwards par- 
| doned. 


It is lawful, and deemed 
laudable, for the tirst Turk or Arab 
who meets with her, to deprive her 
instantly of lile.”’ 


During our travellers’ former visit 
to Rosetta, we find no notice taken 


of ‘* the particular day of the year 


on which a mosis pgular exhibition 


of the serpent-eaters, or i sylli, as 


mentioned by Herodotus aud many 
antient authors, took piace. A tu- 
multnous throng, passing beneath 
the windows of our house, attracted 
our attention towards ile quay: 
here we saw a concourse of people 
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following men apparently frantic, 
who, with every appearance of con- | 


i} 


vulsive agony, were brandishing live || 


serpents, and then tearing them with | 
their teeth; snatching them from 

each other’s mouths, with loud cries | 
and distorted features, and after- | 
wards falling into the arms of the 
spectators, as if swooning; the wo- | 
men all the while rending the air 
with their lamentations. Pliny of- 


ten mentions these jugglers ; and as || 


their tricks have been mentioned by 
other travellers, it is only now ne- 
cessary 
this extraordinary remnant of a very 
antient custom,” 


From Rosetta our travellers pro- 
ceeded on a voyage up the Nile, to 
Grand Cairo, where we are inform- 
ed, that the best houses correspond 
with the description given in ano- 
ther part of the work now before us, 
that, *‘ the taste shewn in decorat- | 
ing their apartments, is of the kind 
called Arabesque: this, although | 
early introduced into England from | 
the Last, is not Saracenical, but | 
Egyptian. itis a style which the | 
Greeks themselves adopted ; and it 
was received amongst the Romans | 
in the time of Augustus. Where | 
the windows are glazed, which more | 
frequently exhibit an open lattice- 
work, they are ornamented with co- 
loured glass; representing land- | 
scapes and animals, particularly the | 
lion, which seemed to be a favorite 
subject in works of this sort.” 


Our travellers having attained 


‘| horses towards 
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Here we are informed of the 
renowned Pillar On, or Obelisk 
of Heliopolis, (the only great work 
of antiquity now remaining in all 
the Land of Goshen,) standing 
upon the spot where the Hebrews 
had their first settlement. All the 
surrounding plain was at_ this 
time inundated, so that the Obelisk 
appeared as in the midst of a 
lake. ‘The water was, however, 
shallow, and we rode upon our 
its base. The 


ground being here elevated, the 


to attest the existence of || 





horses, set outin the direction of || 


the Birk el Hadjee, or Pilgrim’s | 
Lake, (which was the first station 
of the great Caravan at Mecca) 
desiring to see the remains of Helio- | 
polis one of the most antient cities 
of the world of which a vestige 
can now be traced. ‘“ More than 
eighteen hundred years ago, its 
ruins attracted the regard of the 
most enlightened travellers of | 
Greece and Rome. Nearly thirty | 
years before the Christian wra they 
were visited by Strabo; and his 


description of them proves that the 
condition of this once famous seat | 
of science was almost as forlorn | 
then as at the present period.” 








| fore it. 


author was enabled to gain a pre- 
carious footing in the midst of the 
pool, and leisurely to delineate the 
hieroglyphics which are _ rudely 
sculptured upon this superb monu- 
ment. These have been already 
engraved, both by Norden, and by 
Shaw; but in neither imstance with 
accuracy.” 


Their is not a page of this excel- 
lent work but presents to our view 
fresh subjects for happy quotations ; 
and though with reluctance we pass 
over many interesting passages, 
which we would gladly lay before 
our readers, we are limited for 
space, and must proceed with our 
author to Athens. 


“The day after our arrival was 
attended by a singular adventure, 
We had agreed to spend the great- 
er part of this day with Lusieri, 
among the antiquities of the Cita- 


del; and for the purpose, Mr. 
| Cripps accompanied him to the 
Acropolis soon after breakfast. 


The author followed towards noon, 
About half-way up the steep, which 
leads to the Propylea, he heard 
a noise of laughter and of many 
clamurous voices, proceeding from 
a building situate in an area upon 
the left hand, which had the ap- 
pearance of being a public bath. 
As it is always customary for stran- 
gers to mingle with the Moslems in 
such places without molestation, 
and as it has been the author’s prac- 


'| tice to bathe frequently for the pre- 


servation of his health, he advanced 
without further consideration to- 
wards the entrance, which he found 
covered with a carpet hanging be- 
No human creature was to 











be seen without the bath, whether 
Turk or Greek. This was rather 
remarkable; but it seemed to be ex- 
plained in the numbers who were 
heard talking within. As the au- 
thor drew nearer to the door of the 
building, the voices were heard ra- 
ther in a shriller tone than usual; 
but no suspicion entering into his 
mind, as to the sort of bathers which 
he would find assembled, he put 
aside the carpet, and stepping be- 
neath the main dome of the bagnio, 
suddenly found himself in the midst 
of the principal women of Athens, 
many of whom were unveiled in 
every sense of the term, and all of 
them in utter amazement at the 
madness of the intrusion. The first 
impulse of astonishment entirely su- 
perseded all thought of the danger 
of his situation: he remained fixed 
and mute as a statue. A general 
shriek soon brought him to his re- 
collection. Several black female 
slaves ran towards him, interposing 
before his face napkins, and driving 
him backwards towards the en- 
trance. He endeavoured, by signs 
and broken sentences, to convince 
them that he came there to bathe in 
the ordinary way ; but this awkward 
attempt at an apology converted 
their fears into laughter, accom- 
panied by sounds of hist! Aust / and 
the most eager entreaties to him to 
abseond quickly, aud without ob- 
servation. As he drew back, he 
distinctly heard some one say, in 
Italian, that if he were seen he 
would be shot. By this time the 
negro swomen were around him, 
covering his eyes with their hands 
and towels, and rather impeding his 
retreat, by pushing him blindfolded 
towards the door, whence he fled 
with all possible expedition. As the 
sight of a woman in Turkey is rare, 
and always obtained with difficulty, 
the reader may perhaps wish to 
know what sort of beings the author 
saw, during the short interval his 
eyes were open within the bagnio; 
although he can only describe the 
scene from a confused recollection. 
Upon the left hand, as he entered, 
there was an elderly female, who 
appeared to be of considerable rank, 
from the number of slayes sumptu- 
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ously clad and in waiting upon her. 
She was reclined, asit is usual in all 
Turkish baths, upon a sort of divan, 
or raised floor, surrounding the cir- 
cular hall of the bath, smoking and 
drinking coffee. A rich embroi- 
dered covering of green silk had 
been spread over her. Her slaves 
stood by her side, upon the marble 
pavement of the bath. Many other 
women of different ages were seated, 
or standing, or lying upon the same 
divan. Some appeared coming in 
high wooden clogs from the sudato- 
ries or interior chambers of the bath, 
towards the divan; their long hair 
hanging dishevelled and straight, al- 
most to the ground: the tempera- 
ture of those cells had flushed their 
faces with a warm glow, seldom 
seen upon the pale and faded cheeks 
of the Grecian and ‘Turkish women. 
Some of them were very handsome, 
Within the centre of the area, im- 
mediately beneath the dome, the 
black womer and other attendants 
of the bath, were busied heating 
towels, and preparing pipes and 
coffee for the bathers; according to 
the custom observed when men fre- 
quent these places, 
“The cause of this mistake re- 
1ains now tobe explained. This 
bath was not peculiarly set apart 
for the use of females: it was fre- 
quented also by the male inhabi- 
tants; but fat stated hours the wo- 
men have the privilege of appropri- 
ating it to their use; and this hap- 
pened to be their time of bathing; 
consequently the men were absent. 
Upon such occasions, the Greek 
and Turkish women bath together; 
owing to this circumstance, the 
news of the adventure was very 
speedily circulated over all Athens, 
As we did not return until the even- 
ing, the family with whom we re- 


| sided, hearing of the affair, began to 


be uneasy, lest it had been brought 
to a serious termination; well 
knowing that if any of the Arnaouts, 
or of the Turkish guard belonging 
to the citadel, had seen a man com- 


_ ing from the bath while the women 
| were there, they, without hesitation 


or ceremony, would have put him 


' instantly to death; and the only 


reason we could assign for its never 
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being afterwards noticed, was, that 
however generally it became the 
subject of conversation among the 
Turkish females of the city, their 
Moslem masters were kept in igno- 
rance of the transaction.” 

Our author left Athens for the 
Pirzeus, he having resolved to sail 
to Epidaurus, and after visiting Epi- 
dauria and Argolis, to return through 
the northern districts of Pelopon- 
nesus, towards Megara and Eleusis. 
where he supposes that the ‘“ Long 
Walls of Athens, which extended 
from the Acropolis to the sea, and 
inclosed the Pirzeeus, were a pecu- 
liar feature of the Athenian city: 
but this is by no means true. Such 
a method of connecting the har- 
bours with the citadels of Greece, 
was a very general characteristic of 
the manners of the Grecian people, 
in all places where the Acropolis 
was not actually situate upon the 
shore. ‘This, for example was the 
case at Corinth: it may also be re- 
marked at Megara, and at Eleusis. 
The Acropolis of Eleusis is half a 
mile distant from the harbour. Be- 
tween the base of the hill upon 
which the citadel stood, and the sea, 
‘this distance is occupied by a small 
plain; and from the number of 
ruined foundations, the vestiges of 
temples, and of other Hiera, all 
over this plain towards the sea, we 
were inclined to differ from Wheler, 
and from every other traveller, by 
considering this piece of land as the 
identical spot called Rharium; 
where, according to the antient tra- 
ditions of Eleusis, corn was first 
sown. ‘The severe illness with 
which Triptolemus was afilicted, 
and from which he was restored to 
health by Ceres, is still liable to at- 
tack all who expose themselves to 
the malaria now covering this part 
of the Eieusinian territory ; and the 
evil might again be removed, as it 
then was, by subjecting the same 
spot once more to the labours of 
agriculture ; carefully cleansing and 
draining the soil. This being the 
Rharian Plain; the great plain of 
Eleusis, upon the other side of the 
Acropolis, towards the west, is con- 
sequently the Tbriasian. ‘The Rha- 


rian Plain being small, and between 
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the citadel and the sea, was in ali 
probability occupied, in  antient 
times, by the city of Eleusis, and by 
many of iis sacred buildings. The 
remains of the two Long Walls, 
which extended from the citadel to 
the sea, and inclosed the port, are 
yet visible ; and within this inclo- 
sure were perhaps the temples of 
Triptolemus aud of Nepiune. The 
area and altar of Triptolemus were 
undoubtedly within the Rharian 
Plain. ‘The temple of Diana Propy- 
lea was, of course, as its name im- 
plies, the holy gate of the citadel; 
and probably it stood upon or near to 
the spotwhichis now occupied by a 
small church, or chapel upon the 
brow of the hill. That of Ceres, built 
during the administration of Pericles, 
by Ictinus the architect of the Par- 
thenon at Athens, and mentioned 
by Plutarch, by Strabo, and by Vi- 
truvius, was destroyed before the 
invasion of Alaric, at the end of the 
fourth century ; and even before 
the time of Pausanias in the second; 
as it is not mentioned by him. But 
as Phidias presided over all the 
artists employed to complete it, and 
the marble of Mount Pentelicus was 
employed in its construction, it is 
easily to be recognised in those 
ruins among which the statue was 
discovered ; an area or pavement, 
leading to it, being of Pentelican 
marble, and still existing, at the 
commencement of the Thriasian 
plain, upon the western side of the 
Acropolis. ‘The antient port of 
Eleusis was entirely artificial ; being 
inclosed by a semicircular pier of 
white marble, Going to this port 
from the modern village (which does 
not contain forty houses), along the 
remains of the northern wall, you 
come to the ruins of another large 
temple, consisting of prodigious 
masses of stone and marble. Here, 
then, was one of the temples before 
mentioned: perhaps that of Nep- 
tune, being so near to the port. At 
a distance to the right, in what we 
have considered as the Rharian Plain, ’ 
is another considerable ruin, a part 
whereof is yet standing; and the 
foundations of other structures may 
be discerned. All this plain be- 
tween the Acropolis and the sea, 
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is covered with the fragments of 
former works; and upon this side 
was the theatre; the form of which 
may be distinctly traced upon the 
slope of the hill, near the southern 
wall leading to the sea. Upon the 
summit of the Acropolis are the 
vestiges of the citadel; also some 
excavations, which were used as 
cisterns, similar to those of other 
cities in the Peloponnesus. Look- 
ing down upon the great Thriasian 
plain from the top of this rock 
(whose shape is an oblong parallel- 
ogram, lying nearly parallel to the 
shore), the back of the spectator 
being towards the sea, the remains 
of the temple of Ceres appear at the 
foot of the north-west angle ; and to 
the left of this, in the road to Me- 
gara, exactly as it is described by 
Pausanias, in the very beginning of 
the route, is the well called by him 
anthinon, close to the foundation of 
some hieron or temple. A little 
farther towards the left lies the co- 
lossal marble torso of a lion, or of a 
sphinx, which was before noticed of 
our arrival at Eleusis from Megara. 

“ Having thus amply gratified our 
curiosity with regard to the remains 
of this remarkable city, and accom- 
plished the object of our wishes by 
the removal of the statue of Ceres, 
we returned in high spirits to 
Athens, to prepare for a journey 
through Boeotia, Phocis, Thessaly, 
Pieria, Macedonia, and Thrace. to 
Constantinople.” 


LPL LPP YD 


A Pictaresque Tour through France and 
Switzerland on the Banks of the Rhine, 
aud through part of the Netherlands, 
in the year 1816.—8vo. Mawman. 


To dispute the authenticity of 
this work is not the object we have 
in view; but is the late Mr. Eus- 
tace the author? We do not venture 
to assert. One thing we know, 
which is. that we were delighted 
and instructed not very long since 
by his Ciassical Tour in Italy; and 
we hope the work now before us 
would not disgrace the pen of the 
Rey. Jolin Chetwode Eustace, even 
allowing him to have been the ano- 
nymous traveller. 

We are aware that Schutz, the 

Vol. 11. No. 11. New Series, April, 1818. 
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carpenter, wrote the Travels of 
Damburger, from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Minorca, in his Garret; 
and we also know the History of 
the Travels of John Bell, of Anter- 
mony, (which is the best model per- 
haps for travel writing in the Eng- 
lish language)—however, to travel 
on with our author (accompanied 
by a friend) he is said to have left 
London, on the 9th day of July, 
1816, on a tour through France, 
Switzerland, and the Netherlands, 
and at a very short notice we meet 
him in Calais ; where he informs us, 
that “‘ the houses as contrasted with 
those at Dover, forcibly arrest the 
attention of the stranger, by their 
superior height and magnitude, and 
none more so than the Hotel-Dessin; 
but this gratification of the eye is 
counteracted by the disgusting filth 
which is every where diffused.” 

Our travellers, after passing Nicu- 
by through Marquise, and a few 
thinly peopled villages, arrive at 
Boulogne, which with “ its fine 
harbour, is sheltered from the north- 
east winds, by a chain of sand hills, 
that reaches to Calais. ‘The upper 
part of the town is composed of good 
houses; the lower consists almost 
entirely of fishermens’ huts, which 
are commodious and well built;” 
proceeding from Boulogne towards 
Abbeville, our travellers “‘ passed 
over a rich soil exhibiting thick 
hedge rows, noble trees, and fine 
crops of grass and corn.” And two 
miles from Namur we are informed, 
“ that the road whieh winds along 
a hill, affords a fine prospect of the 
town, which is situate on a swell in 
the midst of an extensive vale.” 

‘* Abbeville is situate in a rich 
and pleasant vale; the river Somme 
flows through the town in three 
streams.” 

On our arrival at Amiens we have 
a curious description of its popula- 
tion, importance, and inhabitants, 
from which they proceed by the 
way of Hebi Court, Breteuil, Waug- 
nies, Clermont, &c. &c. to Paris; 
and notwithstanding the precision 
of our author’s observations we do 
not find that it is necessary for us 
to remain here for more information 
relative to the locality of its environs, 

y 
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than that which the public are in a 
varicty of publications, united with 
the one now before us, already pos- 
sessed off. 

“* Before we prosccuted our jour- 
ney to the South of France, we 
made a short excursion to Ver- 
sailles and Saint Germain, The 
rodd runs through a fine country in- 
terspersed with houses and trees, 
and agreeably shaded with planta- 
tions on all sides.” On returning to 
Paris, “we quitted the banks of 
the Seine, and proceeded along a 
road of magnificent dimensions, and 
adorned with triple rows of col- 
lossal barrier of Newilly, on a com- 
manding eminence.” From Paris 
our travellers proceeded on the 22d of 
July, “ along astreight road, and 
through avenues of lofty elms to- 
wards Frementeau, where we are 
informed that “ the roads in France 
are so magnificent in their appear- 
ance, and of such an extraordinary 
breadth, as to excite the astonish- 
ment of those who have never been 
out of England.” ‘ Soon after quit- 
ting Frementeau, we passed over a 
bridge on which are two ruined 

‘ fonntains, surrounded by two groups 
in Whieh one of the figures re- 
presents Time, bearing a shattered 
medallion of Louis XV.” “ We 
next come to Essone, which is de- 
lightfully situated between two hills 
on a little river of the same name, 
which branches off on either side of 
the town.” “ We next behold 
Fontainbleau, which is merged in 
the surrounding forest. The town 
consists prineipally of one long 
Street; but no place can well be 
more forlorn, when the palace is 
not occupied.” From Fontainbleau 
our travellers proceeded in their 
journey through Lyons and Frank- 
fort to Brussels, but they did 
not stay to detail their progress 
through Ath, Tournay, Lille, Cassel, 
and Saint Omar, to the shore of the 
British Channel, The intermediate 


space offers none of those pictur- 
exque views, which it has been the 
principal object of this volume to 
delineate, so as to form a guide to | 
travellers, who wish to explore the | 
same tract, and to exhibit natural 
and chara cteristic particulars of | 
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the route,to those who are contented 
to contemplate the beautiful and 
the sublime scenery of the countries 
through the medium of Books.” 


PPR AIF LIF 


THE PRINEESS CHARLOTTE OF wALES, 


‘fhe Bard’s lament, by William Lewes, 
p. 32, 8vo. 

An Episodium, by Richard Hatt, p. 24, 
8vo. 

Ever memorable will this lament- 
able calamity be in the annals of 
English History. Is there a subject 
in the kingdom who did. not look 
up with the eyes of congratulation 
to Her Royal Highness, and con- 
template in her the Queen of Great 
Britain, and the mother of our future 
race of sovereigns. Is there a father 
or a mother who can contemplate 
the loss of their only child, or a 
husband bewailing the loss of his 
‘“‘ dearly beloved,” in the days of 
bliss, without appealing to their 
passions, and hearkening to the si- 
lent sighs of sorrow which reverbe- 
rate on their ears. 

But we shall refrain from ex- 
pressing our feelings on a subject, 
but we must add a subject that 
pleads too strongly tu be withstood. 


Oh ! haste,’condnet me to the lovely mourner ! 
Oh! I will kiss the pearly drops away. 


With the works now before us 
Messrs. Lewis and Hatt, as can- 
didates have applied to wit for a 
seat in the court of Mercury, that 
they have written poetry, there is no 
doubt; and that good poetry is 
produced by masters in the modern 
school, we do not deny; but we 
rarely meet a Milton, a Shakespeare, 
a Shenstone, a Pope, or a Dryden, 
and indeed to search for these classic. 
titles would be gliding over the ephe- 
meras that rise but fora day, and 
fallas if they never were. Ln the 
works now before us, there is very 
little to reprehend the first ofisprings 
of fancy sent forth unprotected and 
unguarded in search fortheir relations 
Lewes unnvursed ‘neath classic domes, 

Where Isis rolls or Comus glides, 

Or where the flower of learning blooms 

Like summer blossoms on their sides ; 
Let learned eyes scan your lays, 

Let friendly critics draw the pen, 
Let their instructive voices raise 
Your muse to meet the eyes of men. 


ee 
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Yell Britannia, this simple wreath 
You’ve strew’d on Princess Charlotte’s 
tomb, 
Where silent beauty lies beneath, 
And Virtue weeps her faded bloom. 


Hatt may shine in powers sublime be- 
low, 
We call no fabled thoughts to aid his 
flight. 
‘‘ Thou Power Supreme, to thy decree we 
bend— 

It was thy will—and we resign to thee 
That charge Thou did’st in mercy only lend 
Mortals, —! for immortality ! 
Accept, pale mourner, partner of our woe, 

This tribute offer’d at her sainted shrine ; 
Whilst faithful mem’ry bids the tear-drop 
flow, 
Or life exists, may its last gem be mine ! 
Thus, while a nation’s loss betrays their 
fears 
And sympathy, to dread the feleings turn, 
Our grief with time shall blunt progressive 
years, 
And leave Britannia weeping o’er her 
urn !” 





GILLIES LEF 


To Day: aSatire. By Ernestus. 


In all the specimens of happy 
quotations presented to us in the 
poetry of ‘lo Day,” we cannot 
select a passage that is more appro- 
priate to the author than that in 
which he speaks of fools, p. 35. 

*« Born without genius, wit, or taste, 

They choose the parts for which they 

least are graced’” 


For though our poet 


** May be born with genius, taste, and wit, 
He has tried a part for whieh he is not fit.” 


In a tedious introduction of twen- 
ty one pages, indeed, we thought it 
was a dark night of twenty one 
hours, we were infurmed that the 
author has avoided the ferocious avi- 
dity of attacking all that are pos- 
sessed of a fortune, and of abusing 
the salutary distinction of social 
life, nor has he solicited the cla- 
mourous applauses of restless dis- 
content, nor the base hypocrisy of 
affected patriotism; he tells us that 
he is not vain enough to vindicate 
his own style, and that it would be 
redundant in him to defend the 


election of his own object, and whe- 
ther his lines will afford to others 
the amusement they have yielded 

to him “ is a question” altogether | 
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beyond his case. In p. 28, we go 
on broken legs 

With false alarms, 
Assembling dupes to gaze 

Of Greeks and pigeons, 

In this manner we proceed over 
many a crooked line, stumbling, 
and tumbling, stretching our arms, 
and looking about, saying withjPope 

Who unmoved can see 
The extremes of wit and meanness joined 
in thee. 


We shall just proceed, and that 
nearly in his own language, to con- 
sider that of the style and production 
of this prodigy. We believe the 
judgment of the public has been 
announced, and: not unjustly; as 
it “ shews an example of the faci- 
lity to discover errors, and of the 
difficulty to avoid them.” “ We 
very willingly decline the tedium of 
a critical analysis, as we find that 
general opinion has superseded the 
necessity of the uupleasant under- 
taking; nor have we the malignant 
wish to interrupt the slamber of 
productions which the meckness of 
the public has patiently consigned 
to oblivion. We deal, therefore, 
as in general, alluding but in few 
respects to specimens of flagrant 
notoriety, which in works desiguing 
to inform and guard the public, by 
the revelation of important facts, 
will be sufficient to impeach their 
probity, and to fix on them the firm 
complexion of audacious slander 
and unprincipled contempt of truth. 
Mornrton, a Novel, by Margaret Cullen. 

3 vols. 12mo, 

In the third number of our New 
Series, a Correspondent, in advert- 
ing to publications of this sort, in- 
formed us, that novels, when weli 
written, contain mueh knowledge 
of life and manners; and, ** when 
they are animated features of real 
life,” may be considered as teachers 
of morality, httle inferior to living 
instructors, In vol. 1, p. 185, of 
Mornton, we are informed, that fe- 
male delicacy is corrupted by read- 
ing licentious novels; and with a 
wish that good novels should be- 
come so numerous as to supersede 
bad ones; we are informed, that 
many are certainly as pernicious as 
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they are despicable; but that it ts 
not owing to the nature of the com- 
position, but to the abuse of it; and 
with the hint, that the very best 
novels are liable tu great objections, 
it is thought, that by cherishing too 
much sentimental feeling, they lead 
the young mind to cultivate a false 
refinement, Which is inconsistent 
with our coudition in society; when 
the pathetic descriptions in them 
being out of the line of ordinary 
transactions, render the mind cal- 
lous to ordinary distresses, 

“ To estimate justly this species of 
composition, we should consider 
both the excellence to which it can 
rise,” and “ the place it has already 
attained.” 

“The contemners of novels are 
not only apt to confound the good 
with the bad, but to appreciate the 
talents they require, by the number 
that issue from the press. It is easy 
to write coniemptible novels; but 
to produce them enriched with all 
the variety and excelience of which 
they are capable, demands far 
greater abilities than is commonly 
imagined. They do not require the 
acuteness of a metaphysician, or 
the genins vf a poet; yet invention 
is necessary in coniriving the story 
and incidents; taste and imagina- 
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tion in giving them embellishm ent ; 
discernment and knowledge of the 
world, to afford accurate views of. 
human nature; skill in delineating, 
and ability in supporting, charac- 
ters; tenderness and delicacy, to 
interest the affections; wit or hu- 
mour, to enliven the work; libera- 
lity of mind, pure principles, and 
benevolence of heart, to render the 
sentiments and objects of it praise- 
worthy; judgment, to combine the 
whole with propriety, and talents for 
composition, to display those excel- 
lencies to advantage.” 

To deny that this work now be- 
fore us is possessed of its share of 
these qualifications, would be un- 
just; and to draw the various, or 
even the principal charaeters, ac- 
cording to Miss Cullen’s delinea- 
tions, would be over-stepping the 
space allotted to us for happy quo- 
tations. To conclude, ** the remem- 
brance of their past distresses height- 
ened their felicity, and gave if possi- 
ble a tenderer tie to their affection.’’ 

Rosalind (the principal character 
in Miss C.’s creation) beheld at 
Elsindale, ‘‘ Nature in all its beauty, 
while she felt all the blessing of that 
divine hope that religion inspires in 
a pure heart.” 

‘« Hope is thy star, her light is ever thine.’ 


——— rn 
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NATIONAL AIRS, arranged for the Piano- 
forte, by Joseph Coggins, No.1, 2, and 3. 
1s. 6d. each. 


These little airs (with their beau- 
tiful vignette title) appear to be 
the most useful things for pupils 
we have met with a long time. 
After the Instruction-book has been 
gone through, a difficulty occurs in 
choosing music both easy and plea- 
sing; and this desideratum is here 
accomplished. ‘The first Number 
begins with the loyal tune of ‘* God 
save the King,’ which Mr. Coggins, 
says, was composed by Harry Carey, 
at the time of the rebellion, in 1745. 








| To this statement we have only one 


small objection to make ; which is, 
that Harry Carey died two years be- 
tore that memorable event. 

Next follows the Swiss Air, ‘“‘ Ranz 
des Voches,; the ‘“‘ Yellow-hair’d 
Laddie,” a Pyreneese Air; “ Peggy 
Bind ;” and Russian and Turkish 
Airs. 

Number 2, contains ‘“‘ Vive Henry 
Quatre,” *“ Rule Britannia;’ with 
Prussian, German, Russian and 
Irish Airs. Number 3, comprises 


“The Landu;” the beautiful Scotch 


Air “ Auld lang syne;” “ Le 
Garcon volage ;"—the Welsh Air, 
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“ Dwywel yr arlevyddes Owain,” 
(Lady Owen’s Delight) ; and “ Bal- 
linamora Ora.” We can_ hardly 
doubt the success of this under- 
taking; and we hope for a continua- 
tion of it with the same spirit it has 
commenced. 


A DUET for Two Performers on the Piano- 
forte, with an Accompaniment for the Flute. 
Adopted from Mozart’s Opera of ‘* Il Don 
Govanni,” and dedicated to Miss and Miss 
Ir. Young; by F. Fiorillo. No.1, 


The Airs selected for this Num- 
ber are ‘‘ Gia la mensa é preparata,” 
—‘*Tra idue litigante,’—* La ci 
darem la mano,’—and the Finale, 
“ Brava! cosa rara!” Nothing can 
be more agreeable or more improv- 
ing to the young student than the 
introduction of these charming Airs, 
calculated at once to gratify the ear, 
amuse the mind, assist the time- 
counting, and give a fresh incite- 
ment to practice. We shall in due 
course have the pleasure of noticing 
the other Numbers of this delightful 
selection. 


“ THERE 1s A CALM FOR THOSE WHO 


WEEP.” A Ballad, with au Accompani- 


ment for the Piano-forte. The words by 
Moutgomery , the music compesed, and in- 
scribed to Mrs. Hadin, by Wm. Horsley, 
N. B. Oxon. 


There is something in this song so 
truly pathetic, so subdued, that we 
can find no likeness, but by com- 
paring it with Handel’s heart-rend- 
ing Air of ‘“* He was despised.” We 
bave often admired this author’s 
composition. Pathos is his forte ; 


and we would advise him to culti- 
vate it. 


THE CONSOLATION, to soothe the Royal 
Parents, an i!lustrious Cousort, and a Na- 
tion’s Loss Composed and arranged for 
the Piano-forte or Organ, with Voice and 
Flute ; by Thomas Billington. 


Having seen an advertisement, a 
few weeks ago, in the Morning 
Chronicle, from this “ Composer 
and Ex - Singing-master,” as he 
styles himself, setting forth that 
shaving been warmly solicited to 
display his own ideas on this most 
favored Piece, and not having a car- 
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riage of his own,” (just our own 
case!) “ he regrets that he cannot 
come to town for less than five 
guineas to a fashionable groupe of 
vocalists, so as to enable them, by a 
specific mode, most effectually to 
pour out a volume of Ucvar and pure 
right 
source, the potirine petto, or chest,” 
Being extremely anxious to obtain 
a sight of this delicious morsel, we 
borrowed it of a lady, who said she 
paid a Guinea forit (5 pages !!)— 
There are some unusual terms 
which we have not often met with 
and should like to have explained ; 
such as “ with solemn fervour;” p. 1, 
‘With pathos divine,” “‘ raptur- 
ous,” (p. 2). “ Beatifical,” “ glow- 
ing,” (p.3). “ Celestial choir of 
eternal joy.” (p.4). ‘* Divinely 
grand, sublimely expressive.” (p. 5.) 
Weare most anxions to have the 
Ex-Singing-master’s exposition of 
these terms; but cannet raise the 
wind, and it is no smail mortification 
that our pritrine ptte, or chest, is so 
much out of sorts, that it will not 
pour out a volume, nor the price ot 
a volume like this, unless that ex- 
pert writer, Mr. Henry Hase, will 
furnish the notes, 


A Third Set of FRENCH ARIETTES, with 
Variations for the Harp: composed and 
dedicated to Mrs. Bruin,, by We Hf. Steil. 


Very little good Harp music has 
lately appeared, so that recourse is 
necessarily to be had to the old 
pieces of Naderman, Cardon, Ver- 
nier, &c. The present collection of 
pleasing and well-adapted Airs, con- 
sists of “ Le premier pas,’—‘ I 
est trop tard,”—*‘* M’ aimeras tri”, 
The variations are truly harpic, and 
will be a powerful addition to our 
musical stock. 


DUO DA CAMERA, for the Harp and Piano - 
forte; composed and dedicated to Mise 
O’Neill and Miss Ellen O’Neill, by W. H. 
Steil. 


This is ofa more difficult texture 
than the former article and requires 
the aid of two expert performers toe 
execute it properly. The interest- 
ing notes of a well-tuned harp, 
blending its sounds with the Piano- 
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forte, has an effect far superior to 
that produced by the parts being 
played on one instrument. On 








going over this Duo, which we have 
done several times, we find much to 
praise and nothing to blame. 
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FASHIONABLE COSTUME. 
For APRIL, 1818. 
—e ik 


Ball-Bress. 


Petticoat of pale pink gauze, over 
a rich white satm slip. The body 
of pink satin, intermixed with silver 
fringe, and a full quilling of double- 
edged biond round the neck; the 
skirt elegantly trimmed with silver 
gauze, edged with silver braid; 
above is a fringe of white chenille 
and silver bullion, headed with a 
rich: wave of white and silver; che- 
nille cap, of silver gauze, and pale 
pink satin, surmounted with a 
plume of ostrich feathers; pearl 
necklace, and ear-rings; white kid 
gloves and shoes. 


CHalking-Dress+ 


Dress of pale blue tabinet, made ' 
with a low body, and worn over a 
cambric body, which is made full 
and tucked; the shirt is trimmed 
with a rich festoon fringe of white 
bullion and tassels ; white kersey- 





mere spencer, richly braided, a 
folding collar of very small quilted 
satin, edged with a narrow silk 

trimming, epaulets of bullion, and 

cufis braided to corsespond ; hat of 
fine Ionian cork, of the French 

shape, flower of roses and cork, in- 

termixed, this bonnet is lined with 

white satin, edged with painted vel- 

vet, and tied under the chin witha 

wide tawn-coloured ribbon ; blue kid 

boots aud Limerick gloves; we 

consider this a very elegant and ap- 

propriate walking-dress, and beg to 

offer our acknowledgments’ to Miss 

Macdoual!, of 50 Southmoulton- 

street, Bond-street; from whose 

collection of novelties we have se- 

leeted both our dresses this month. 











GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON FASHIONABLE COSTUME. 

The changable weather during the 
last month prevented, in a great de- 
gree, the complete change in the 
stile of dress which usually takes 
place at this time; the promenade 
dresses equally assume the appear- 
ande of winter and summer, as the 
warm wrapping cloak, the cloth 
pelisse, with furs, &c. is only par- 
tially replaced by the spencer or 
sarsnet pelisse, which, however, we 
are happy to see is now frequently 
wadded. In bonnets we observe 
much novelty and improvement, 
both of material and shape. The 
cork bonnet, given in our plate, 
we observe very generally adopted 
among the higher classes. We 
have seen some toques of the cork, 
interspersed with satin and velvet, 
with feathers, that appear particu- 
larly elegant and fascinating. 

The shape of these toques are 
different from any we have before 
observed: the crown is made in the 
form cf a star, the upper part of 
the band in points which meet those 
of the crown, and a full piece of 
satin forms a broad yeoman crown. 
On the left side is placed a [plume 
of feathers, with tassels; the fea- 
thers are frequently the colour of 
the satin; for evening toques, and 
for morning, of that delicate fawn 
colour for which the Ionian cork 
is so distinguished. For morning 
bonnets, the Jarge French shape is 
still much used. The gipsy hat is 
very fashionable ; it is made very 
low in the crown, the front of a mo- 


| derate size, generally trimmed with 


flowers, and simply tied under the 
chin with a wide ribbon. A small 
bonnet cap, of white net, is usually 
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Fashionable 


wom with this hat, which conceals 
the hair behind, some ladies have 
adopted the small gipsy for dress 
hats ; they are made of pure white 
silk, of a new invention, and are 
placed much forward on the fore- 
head; the hair behind is dressed in 
ringlets; this stile is much used in 
Paris at present, and is certainly 
particularly becoming for young 
ladies. Leghorn bonnets, are still 
considered genteel ; those of a very 
large square shape, are most fashion- 
able; they are often trimmed with 


party-coloured ribbons, in stripes 


to form a small scarf, which is 
simply twisted round the crown, 
and tied in a bow on the right side; 
the colour of the ribbons, are fre- 
quently rose, white, green, and 
peach. ‘This trimming is very open, 
and has a pretty, though rather 
whimsical effect. 

The small riding hat is fashion- 
able ; those made of cork, Leghorn, 
and the Peruvian weed, are much 
worn, and very useful; we feel 
happy to see revived the late almost 
neglected, but most elegant, stile of 
female dress. 

We have frequently regretted 
that so little attention has lately 
been paid to riding-dresses; they 
are now much worn, and made par- 
ticularly becoming to the figure. 
We have seen one by the name of 
theHamburg Habit. Itis composed 
of fine royal blue cloth, elegantly 
braided up the front of the skirt, the 
jacket is small but finished in a 
new and elegant pattern of embroi- 
dery. The body is made without 
seams, sits close to the figure, and is 
worn with the Athenian brace, 
which greatly improves the shape 
and forms a vest to the habit. ‘This 
nouvelle and appropriate riding- 
dress, was made by MissMacdonald, 
who has favoured us with a drawing 
of it, which. we shall present to our 
subscribers iu our next number, 

Cloth pelisses are now made al- 
most to fit tight to the shape, with- 
out seam on the shoulders; a rich 
epaulet, composed of bullion, which 
continues round the back is very 
fashionable: these pelisses are gene- 
rally lined with sarsnet of the same 
colour. Sarsnet pelisses, made to 
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wrap a little over in front, are much 
used. Many of them are slightly 
wadded, and have a large pelirone 
cape, edged with coquings of satin. 

Spencers are much in estimation, 
they are generally made of cassi- 
mere, of white, royal blue, or] buff, 
richly braided, and trimmed with bul- 
lion epaulets, the one given in our 
plate, is considered new and ele- 
gant. Spencers of satin are also 
much worn; those of black are con- 
sidered most genteel. 

Morning dresses are usually made 
of tabinets and figured poplins; 
they are made high, and frequently 
trimmed with bullion fringe headed 
with satin folds. Others we have 
seen trimmed in a novelle manncr 
with ribbon, interspersed with a nar- 
row light silk trimming Coloured 
dresses are generally finished with 
an edge of open work, or lace, 
under the hem of the skirt. Even- 
ing dresses are made of satin, or 
net gauze worn over; satins pale: 
pink, blue, and the blue peach, ‘or 
lilac, are the most fashionable co- 
lours; the skirts are fnll and long, 
Demi-trains are considered gen- 
teel but troublesome. Robes are 
much used, and are very grace- 
ful for dancing parties. The bodies 
of ball dresses are made very low, 
generally rounded and trimmed with 
beads, or silver embroidered in 
points; the sleeves are made very 
full and short. We have seen 
a very elegant ball dress of white 
satin, over which was worn a robe 
of pale blue gause, particularly 
transparent, it was richly trimmed 
with silver bullion; the body finished 
with a small cape, cut in points, the 
sleeve very full, iu vandykes, con- 
fined at the arm with a rich silver 
trimming, which shews the satin 
sleeve underneath. We had almost 
forgetien to say the satin petticoat 
was richly trimmed with white net 
and pale blue satin. 

Caps are almost indispensible for 
the morning, and toques, turbans 
and dress caps for the evening. 
Round caps are still more fashion- 
able than mobs. Turbans are ge- 
nerally made in the French stile, 
and frequently ornamented with 
| feathers, Caps of tulle and satin; 
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with flowers, &c. are becoming for 
the opera and theatre. 

For dinner dresses, a new silk is 
now in preparation, invented and 
manufactured under the direction 
of-the lady who furnished us with 
our dresses. It is but justice to ob- 
serve its superiority to any we have 
ever seen ; it has a small figure of 
self colour, unliable to catch or 
draw, possesses the quality of real 
china crape,being particularly soft in 
texture, will not crease with pres- 
sure, and may be washed like muslin, 
without injury either to the silk or 
colour. We understand it will be in- 
troduced on the 5th or 6th of April. 


We have also to congratulate our 
fair readers on one eminent im- 
prevent in fashion, whether consi- 
dered gracetul, or as conducive 
to health: We mean that attention 
now paid to the bust and shoulders ; 
and most earnestly hope, that no 
lady will remain long without the 
Athenian Brace ; which entirely re- 
moves every defect in the shoulders, 
widens the chest, is free from any 
hard substance, or unequal pressure, 
and gives that grace, ease, and ele- 
gance to the female figure, which 
is so essential to beauty and pro- 
- portion. 
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THE OPERA. 


KING’S THEATRE, OPERA HOUSE. 


We had at this house for our 
admiration the admired Opera of 
dl Barbiere di Seviglia, the first 
of Rossini’s operas which has been 
offered to British ears, and one of 
the most delightfal. Vocal without 
extravagance, rich without losing 
sight of the most touching simplicity, 
and various without embarrassing 
the ear by its complication. It has 
all the qualities of musical genius. 
The story is the old one of the ad- 
ventures of Count Aimaviva, a kind 
of field in which every composer 
seems anxious to try his force, and 
in which all have failed but Mozart 
and his successor,—a few years 
earlier he might have been almost 
his rival,—Rossini. But worn as 
it is, the interest is sustained with 
singular skill by the music. Not an 
incident which could have intro- 
duced variety mto the drama, has 
been passed over by the composer, 
and for the first time we see the 
spirit of Comedy drawing new life 
from the spirit of Song. We can 
now delay but to give the two in- 
stances of this, in the intemperate 
gratitude of the serenaders in the 
first act, and the heaping of the 
whole family story upon the luckless 
officer of the patrol who comes in to 
arrest Almaviva, Our criticism may 
be, at another view, more detniled, 


Garcia, from the Neapolitan stage, 
and last from the Ltalian Opera in 
Paris, made his first appearance in 
the Count. He is a tall and dash- 
ing figure, with a great deal of ac- 
tion, and a voice ofsingular sweetness 
and flexibility. He was received 
with great favour, and the favour 
seemed to increase to the close. 
His swaggering, drunken, sportive 
dragoon, was one of the most amus- 
ing caricatures we have seen, and 
unrivalled by any performer of fhe 
night, except by Ambrogttti in the 
Guardian, one of the purest, most 
faithful, and most vigorous deline- 
ations of a restless, unhappy, over- 
Vigilant nature, that the stage, 
foreign or domestic, can shew. This 
man has the talents of a great actor. 
Naldi, on whom, as Figaro, a large 
share of the action depended, was 
unusually arch ahd animated, He 
was in perpetual movement, and he 
moved without his old perpetual 
grimace, As new performances of 
this rank appear, we shall turn to 
them the notice which they are so 
likely to deserve. Garcia’s acces- 
sion will give a strength and rich- 
ness to the cast of the operas which 
must throw great resources into the 
managers hands; and we congra- 
tulate the lovers of fine composition 
on the indulgence which this season 








| promises to provide, 
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DRURY LANE, 


Castle of Glendower.—Of the de- 
parted Drama it would be impossi- 
ble, were it necessary, for us to 
speak as a whole; such portions 
of the two last acts as were exhibit- 
ed, being rendered utterly imexpli- 
cable by the loud and general ex- 
pressions of impatient disgust which 
the imbecility and extravagance of 
the preceding three had produced. 
Of these three we could say some- 
thing, were they not altogether too 
contemptible for criticism. Plot 
there is none;—of wit or humour 
not a single sparkle (unless we ex- 
cept a threat to tumble a woman 
into a ditch, to wash her clean, as 
she had a foul mouth !)—the dia- 
fogue avery sink of common-place 
absurdity ;—the incidents and cos- 
tume the vilest of caricature ;— 
and the characters,—but to observe 
upon them would be 


erste Ou the querry of these murdered 
deer 


To add fresh Slaughter - - - - 


But indeed we had not an oppor- 
tunity of gettmg acquainted with 
all the Dramatis Persone, for, after 
the audience became louder than 
the actors, there kept popping in a 
new and grotesque-looking animal 
every minute— 


** Come like shadows so depart” 


was the motto, for about half a 
dosen of this sort of Corps de Re- 
serve. Among them we thought we 
distinguished the Sheriff of the 
county ; but we could not hear his 
worship, and it was no matter, for 
justice was done upon the play 
without him. 

On Tuesday, the 2d, the Comedy 
of The Will was performed, with the 
usual cast. This was, according to 
the old proverb, the “ Will for the 
Deed.” The house was as empty 
as a barn before harvest. 

These is another whimsical an- 
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nouncement in the Bills this week : 


| having nothingjon the stage teattract 


an audience, ‘‘ the public are re- 


. speetfully informed that steves have 
- been constructed behind the seenes” 


for their aeecommodation!! A mew 
and splendid Lustre is promised, if 
possible, by Easter: the design is 
said to be very classieal and ap- 
propriate, A ecireke with the heads 
of the Sub-Committee at the four 
cardinal points, is the principal 
part. From the eye-holes lambent 
flames of gas issue, typical of tbe 
clearness with whieh they view the 
works submitted to their perusal; 
while from their mouths a terrible 
stream of fire is emitted, to denote 
their fury against Crities.. 

On Wednesday, 25th, another dra- _ 
matic offspring from the popular 
novel of Rob Ray, was produced be- 
fore one of the most crowded and 
brilliant audiences we have seen for 
the season. It is a musical drama, 
in three acts, partly adopted from the 
work whose name it bears, and 
partly invented by the Dramatist, as 
the bills announce. It is the pro- 
duction of Mr, Soane (the successful 
author of the Innkeeper’s Daughter, 
the Falls of the Clyde, &e. It dif- 
fers in many respects from the piece 
now performing at the rival Theatre. 

The part of Dugal is rendered im- 
portaut and interesting; it was sus- 
tained by Mr. Wallack, in a man- 
ner which reflects the highest credit 
on his talents, and is perhaps, upon 
the whole, the most dramatic in the 
group. Ellen Macgregor, which 
was supported by Mrs. Glover, with 
her usual energy, is drawn with a 
powerful pen; but the ferocity of the 
portrait gave offence in some Mt- 
stances, particularly where she im- 
precates curses on her son Rob Roy. 
The horrid formality of preparing a 
grave for the reception of her vic- 
tim, and pointing it out in triamph 
to her, at the moment she is about 
to execute vengeance on an inno- 

TA 
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cent female, was also marked with || man hitherto rather successful, Mr. 
symptoms of disgust. It will be| Pocock, and who in this piece has 


observed, that the relation which 
Ellen Macgregor and Rob Roy bear 
to each other, is a deviation from 
the former story, in which she ap- 
pears as his wife. There is also a 
difference in the catastrophe. The 
death of Rashleigh, and the pardon 
of Rob Roy, conclude the piece. 
Diana was performed by Miss 
Smithson, with considerable feeling. 
Mr. H. Johnston, as Rob Roy, por- 
trayed the fierce but honourable 
Highlander with as much effect as 
it would admit of, for it is far from 
affording many opportunities. The 

lece was much too long and dis- 
Jointed, which produced marks of 
disapprobation: but still it is a pro- 
duction of some poetical merit. The 
pruning-knife has been since suc- 
cessfully applied, and it is now re- 
ceived by the audience with undi- 
vided approbation. The scenery is 
superb, and the dresses costly and 
appropriate. The author suffered 


considerably from the want of dis- 


cipline in the theatrical military, as 
well as owing to the stiffness and 
insipidity of some of the performers. 
The feeling, or rather the want of it, 
portrayed by Bengough, on the 
flight and marriage of his daugh- 
ter with Rob Roy, was a complete 
burlesque on the emotions of the 
parent. 

Miss Kelly having made appli- 
cation to the Committee of Mana- 
gers fer six weeks leave of absence, 
the wise men of Gotham laid their 
heads together, and returned for 
answer, that she could not have 
leave of absence for six weeks, but 
that she might for six months. She 
thanked them and said she did not 
wish to throw up her engagement, 
as their leave would intimate ; but 
that she should take such part of 
the six months as best answered her 
purpose, and return to their trea- 
sury when that ceased, 


werner 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Rob Roy Macgregor; or, Auld 
Lang Syne. A Musical Drama, 
founded on the popular novel of 
Rob Roy, constructed by a gentle- 


‘certainly the merit of handling this 


story in as dramatic a way as it 
could be treated. As every body 
| who could get the book has read 
Rob Roy, we are relieved from the 
| usual analysis of plot. 

The scenery is very beautiful, 
and with some of the groupings of 
soldiers in the old military costume, 
and highlanders in their picturesque 
native garb, produced as fine effects 
as we ever witnessed on the stage. 
The ambuscade, and the fight among 
the wild rocks of the highlands, was 
a well contrived thing of the kind, 
and had more the resemblance of 
reality than can be conceiyed with- 
out seeing it. 


CL aC aT 
SURREY THEATRE. 


Sir Launcelot Graves—On Mon- 
day, the 24th, the above elegant 
Theatre opened its doors for the 
summer season, to an overflowing 
audience. During the short recess, 
the genius and industrry of Mr. 
Dibdin have been most meritoriously 
exerted, not only in producing, 
‘fresh novelties, but successful and 
interesting pieces. The plot of Sir 
Launcelot is not necessary to be de- 
veloped; suffice to observe, the 
story of this humourous novel of 
Smollett, is strictly preserved, and 
the characters are embodied with 
talent and skill. The fiery chivalric 
hero was well personified by Hunt- 
ley, who entered into all the spirit 
of this sentimental Don Quixote. 
Aurelia, in the hands of Miss Taylor, 
though of little importance, was yet 
interesting. Mrs. Brooks (the Mrs. 
Davenport of this house), gave to 
| Dolly Cowslip a rich colouring of 
| comic humour; it is a fine piece of 





|| natural acting, and was deservedly 


‘noticed. Timothy Crabshaw, the 
'squire of Sir ‘Launcelot, found an 


‘able representative in Fitzwilliam. 


; . re 
‘He is an industrious, rising per- 
former; and rapid improvement is 
visible in every new characier he 


‘undertakes. His “ toad in the 


hole,’ created roars of laughter ; 
and his comic song of “‘ a description 





,of London,” was loudly encored. 
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The talents of Miss Holland, in cha- 
racters like Mrs. Gabble are seen to 
great advantage. The above piece 
also possesses some excellent pic- 
turesque scenery; and upon the 
whole, it is got up in a style that 
would not disgrace our two great 
Theatres. The “ Three Taliemans”’ 
followed, which is a most splendid, 
showy piece; but notwithstanding 
its pageantry, much intellectual 
gratification is derived from its ex- 
cellent moral. Mr. Dibdin, in ex- 
cluding from his Theatre all sorts of 
mummery, and in its stead, adopting 
some of the best novels for theatric 
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tronage of the public. His “ Vicar 
of Wakefield,” adds fresh beauties 
even to the novel; “ Tom Jones” is 
also an attractive production ; and 
“* Sir Launcelot Greaves,’ when its 
present run is over, will add to Mr. 
D.’s numerous stock pieces with in- 
finite c~edit to his talents. Mr. 
Dibdin, since his manage of the 
Surrey fheatre, must be viewed 
asone fthe most rapid and suc- 
cessfu. dramatic caterers in Eng- 
land. We hope, during the season, 
to be gratified with a piece from 
“ Peregrine Pickle.” It affords a 
fine subject for variery of character, 





representation, is entitled to the pa- 


ne A HES 


FOREIGN 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 
First representation of the re- 
vival of Warwick. 
Warwick was the first of La 
Harpe’s productions, and it is per- 
haps his master-piece. Philoctetes 


does not possess the merit of ori- || 


ginality, it is closely copied from 
Sophocles: in Cariolanus the uni- 
ties are violated; and Melanie, 
which has been so highly extolled, 
and on reading which the suscepti- 
ble d’Alembert shed periodical tears, 
for he never failed to weep when- 
ever he perused particular passages. 
Melanie would not now be sup- 
portable on the stage: so true it is 
that dramas, more than any other 
literary productions, are subject to 
a particular destiny. How many 
works, now consigned to oblivion, 
have been received with the warm- 
est enthusiasm at the period of 
their publication! How many au- 
thors, whose productions were oncc 
banished from the stage, now en- 
joy, in public estimation, the rank 
from which they were excluded by 
contemporary envy or prejudice. 
A philosophic history, not of the 
theatre, but of dramatic produc- 
tions, from the three door-keepers 
who were suffocated on the first re- 
presentation of Corneille’s Timo- 





crates, down to the disturbance | 


which arose during ‘the first and | 





DRAMA. 


| only representation of Germanicus, 
would indeed be a curious work. 
Such a history would serve to de- 
| monstrate precisely the systems and 
| Opinions which have predominated - 
_at certain periods. But to return 
| to Warwick. 
| Warwick obtained extraordinary 
| success when first produced; yet 
| many able critics of the day ex- 
| pressed their fears that La Harpe 
| would never rise above this first 
| performance _orjsucceed in depict- 
ing those great passions which are 
the very soul of tragedy. A cele- 
brated writer observed, that War- 
wick seemed to be the coup-d’essai 
of ayoung man of sixty, It can- 
not be denied, that the part of Eliza- 
beth, on which all the interest should 
depend, is extremely feeble. She 
is not introduced until the second 
act, and she then makes her ap- 
pearance only to calm the resent- 
ment of Warwick. On the stage, 
love always seems cold when it is 
not violent; this is a principle 
which La Harpe has more than once 
developed, inhis Cours de Litera- 
ture ; but theory and practice are 
two very different things. 

The character of Edward is for- 
cibly conceived; it does the more 
honour to the imagination of the 
poet, because the first idea which 
might naturally arise to a young 
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man of twenty-four, would be to 
represent Edward as an imperious 
tyrant, in order to throw additional 
lustre over the character of War- 
wick, La Harpe has not however 
adopted this easy and common-place 
combination of centrasis; he has 
made Edward a nuble and generous 
Prince, who never for a moment for- 
gets what he owes to Warwick until 
he is completely overcome by an 
ungovernable and violent passion. 

The denouement of the tragedy 
is forcible and aflecting ; but it is 
unfortunately too evident that the 


author knew not how to dispose of 


Margaret; he has consequently 


kept her as much as possible out of 


sight. 

ACADEMIE ROYALE DE MUSIQUE. 

Proserpine, ballet-pantom, 3 acts. 
—A variety of theatrical experi- 
ments have already proved that the 
subject of Proserpine is not suscep- 
tible of that high degree of interest 
which belongs to many other my- 
thulogical fictions. The passion of 
the youthful goddess for the monarch 
of the infernal regions must always 
appear in some degree unnatural. 
Claudien, who was the first to relate 
this fable poetically, has judicious- 
ly represented the daughter of Ceres 
as being seduced by ambition, and 
not by love. 

Whilst we bestew the highest 


praise on the music of M. Schueit- | 
zoefler, we must Jament the defici- | 


ency of well known and appropriate 
airs. 


that the music should be calculated — 

for dancing, it should at the same 

time serve to explain the situation. 
CIRQUE OLYMPI@CE. 

Le Coffre de Fer, ou la Grotie des 
Apennines. 

The mysterious murder of M. 
Fualdes at Rhodes, which recently 
excited so mach interest, has evi- 
dently furnished the plot of this new 
melo-drama. It is as follows :— 

A magistrate whilst journeying 
among the appenines is waylaid by 
banditti, and conveyed to a frightful 
cavern, where he is murdered.— 
Chance has ordained that a woman, 
the mother of a beautiful infant, 
should be concealed within the 











Popular airs are always best | 
suited toa Ballet; it is not sufficient | 
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cavern, aud she is thus compelled to 
be a witness of the crime. . She is 
quickly discovered, her death alone 
can ensure the safety of the crimi- 
nals. Her life is however spared, 
on condition that she shall inscribe 
her name on the list of banditti who 
are leagued together for the purpose 
of committing crimes, of which the 
murder of the magistrate is but the 
prelude. Officers of justice are at 
length dispaiched in search of the 
murderers; it is proved by a variety 
of circumstances, that the unfortu- 
nate woman was a witness of the 
crime. Sheis examined. Her lips 
are sealed by terror. ‘The lives of 
her husband and her child are at 
stake, if she should utter a syllable. 
She becomes distracted. — But af- 
ter repeated struggles, truth is at 
length triumphant—she speaks, and 
the murderers are apprehended and 
punished. 

PHEATRE DE L’OPERA COMIQUE. 

First representation of La Cein- 
ture, or le Faux Astrologue. 

This girdle does not belong to the 
goddess of Beauty, it is borrowed 
from the celebrated Jean-Baptiste 
Rousseau, of whom it was said, that 
he always composed Odes whenever 
he fancied he was writing a new 
Comedy. As it frequently happens 
that an author persists in cultivatmg 
that class of literature in which he 
is least successful, the dramas of 
J. B. Rousseau are by far the most 
considerable portion of his produc- 
tions. The story has been adapted 
te the stage at the Opera-Comique 
in the following way :— 

Two young gentlemen of Seville, 
Leonce and Guzman, are in love 
with two sisters, Hermosa and 
Maria; and as matriage is their 
avowed object, Leonarda, the ant 
of the young ladies, favours their 
passion with the utmost security of 
conscience. This is not the case 
with the guardiaus of Hermosa and 
Maria, the one an old Captain of 
militia, and the other Trafaldino, a 
music-master. They, according to 


ancient theatrical custom, are re- 
solved to marry their wards, and 
the latter reject them, which ts a 
custom of equally long standing. 
Francisco, the valet of Leonce, 











fortunately assists the lovers. He 
introduces himself to the two im- 
becile guardians as a celebrat- 
ed astrologer, and undertakes to 
tell their fortunes, that is to say, 
to inform them whether they are 
beloved. For this purpose it is re- 
quisite that they should, submit to 
a little operation of his art ; he en- 
closes them both within a pretended 
magical girdle, and immediately 
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fastens the padlock attached to it. 
When caught in this singular trap, 
the two guardians find it impossilte 
tomove, and Hermosa and Maria 
seize that opportunity for escaping 
with their lovers. It will be readily 
supposed, that in order to obtain 
their liberation, the two prisoners 
are under the necessity of capitu- 
lating with Jove, and granting their 
consent to the double marriage. 
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WOMAN. 


From “The Crescent,” a Poem, 
M‘Mullan, lately published. 


— ee 


by Mrs. 


From the antaretic to the aretic pole, 

Where’er the winds may breathe, the 
waters roll, 

Simce female voice was first in Eden 
heard, 

Since female form to lordly man appear’d, 

Is there a bliss dispensed to earth below ? 

Is there a balm to lessen every woe ? 

Is there a voice to chéer, a form to bless ? 

To perfect happiness, to soothe distress ? 

°Tis Woman charms, her virtues are the 


theme, 

Whene’er man wander, or whate’er he 
dream, 

She rears the infant, she instructs the 
youth, 

The words are music—and her counsels 
truth! 

She blesses manhood, she consoles in 
age, 

Her light illumines through life’s dullest 
stage, 


Subdnes asperity and softens wrath,— 

Guide of man’s life and charmer of his 
path, 

Without her smile what bliss could worlds 
impart ? 

So dear is Woman to the manly heart !— 

Did e’er her voice to list'ning man 
complain, 

Or can she pity ask, yet ask in vain ?— 

Exists that savage among human kind, 

When blanted feelings and whose callous 
mind, 

Could mark a tear of anguish on the 
eye 

Of weeping Woman, and sappress his 

sigh? 








To DOCTOR BRIDGMAN, M.D. 
Crescent Place, New Bridge St. Blackfriars 


CP LISS 


On his Infallible Specific for the Hooping Cough 


Fe ie 


Awake my lyre—extol the healing art, . 

Awake my lyre—and cheer the anxious 
heart, 

Awake my lyre—and 
bliss, 

Nor silent slumber on a theme like this. 

Parental love will list the simple song, 

And infant smiles the grateful lay prolong, 

If voice could search the fervent tone 
should tell, 

in princely dome and in the peasant’s 
cell, 

That round the cradle of my infant boy, 

Despair’s rode breath extinguish’d heam- 

Ing joy, 

hov ring spectres chaced the 

parents’ dream, 

And terror entered with the morning 
beam, 

The roe was cheerless, every hope had 
fled, 

And roand the hearth dismay's dark 
cypress spread ; 

Pale, drooping, languid as the blighted 


sound maternal 


Night's 


leaf, 

Sunk cherub lids—till Brrpcman brought 
relief! 

Heal’d infant suff’ring with a soothing 
balm, 

Subdued the tempest and restored a 
calm, 

Caught from tyrannic death my Henry’s 
charms, 

And gave the darling to a sire’s foul 
arms. 
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Oh! can my heart forget the grateful 
prayer, 

Or fail to let thy skill its blessings share ? 

Will I not teach my boy to lisp thy name, 

And add his tribute to thy healing fame ? 

Can we forget when hope’s sweet form was 
flown, 

Thy soothing presence and thy gentle 
tone ? 

Accept this off ring from no lowly sphere, 

Accept a father’s prayer, a mother’s tear ; 

Oft as remembrance points to part 
distress, 

Thy sovereign cure domestic love shall 


bless, 
A Mother. 
Portman Square. 
March 12, 1818. 
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STANZAS. 
(From an unfinished Poem.) 


The soul that was shrouded in sorrow’s 
dark night, 

A peace-promising beam woke to gladness 
and light, 

And the lute that so long, lorn and tune- 
less, had hung, 

Once more with the wild notes of harmony 
rung ! 


Ab! why did that beam only shine to 
beguile ? 

Ab! why did it teach the fond mourner 
to smile? 

Why faithfully grant him a seeming 
reprieve ? 

Then leave him in sadness still deeper to 
grieve ! 


The light is gone by, and the music is 
o’er— 

And the feeling so lovely—are lovely no 
more— 

That soul once again its dark vigils is 
keeping, 

And the lute ‘neath the cold chain of 
silence is sleeping ! 


4. A. WE, 


ae re 


SONG. 


Once more the rosy-bosom spring 
Ip maiden modesty appears, 
Bearing on its lucid wing 
Flora bath’d in silver tears! 


Softly o’er a bank of flowers, 
Now she sheds a rare perfume, 
Leading on the winged hours, 
Like op’ning love's first tender bloom ! 
Hatt. 











Lone minstrel! that on the dew impearl’d 
flow’r, 

With wakeful note attunes the silent 

night, 
I woo thee to my Cot’s romantic bow’r, 

Ah gentle stranger! on its woodbine 

light, 
Whilst now the moon still empress shineth 
clear, 

And tops those tow’ring elms with 

silvery gleam, 

Shadowy lumining yon peaceful stream, 
And soft invites the minstrel! to appear- 
O for thy lyre!—the tender chords to 

tune, 

That wake to life and love the spring 

of joy, 
Her fair to me would seem sweet sum- 
mer’s bloom, 

And eve and morn return with blest 


employ ; 
Alas! not spring, nor summer’s vernal 
year, 
Can mect the winter of time’s frozen 
tear ! 
Hatt. 
Ores seses 
WRITTEN ON THE QUEEN’S BIRTH-DAY. 
By a Lady. 


CPILe? 


Britannia’s harp long silent slept, 
The muses mourn’d, the graces wept, 
And echo breathed in sighs ; 
Around each temple cypress twined, 
Joy’s blooming chaplets all declined, 
Beneath the sadden’d skies. 


Awake the harp, resting the lyre, 

Let memory grateful notes inspire, 
Let peace her olive bring ; 

Let virtue’s hand the chaplet weave, 

Let Charlotte’s brow the gift receive, 
With every smile of spring. 


Britannia cheers her sorrowing mien, 
Welcomes again her peerless Queen, 
From Windsor’s green retreat ; 
Assembles beauty, love and truth, 
With virtuous age and blissful youth, 
Her Charlotte’s smile to meet. 


Hear and repeat the tuneful strain, 

To woodland, valley, hill and plain, 
In spring’s first blossoms drest, 

That seraphs of connubial bliss, 

Ne’er found a throne more pure than this, 
Domestic love more blest. 


M. A. M. 





—~ 











To MIRA, 
Amidst the gay promiscuous throng, 
Who Mira’s charms survey ; 
Does love and truth to each belong, 
Ah lovely virgin say? 
Is Mira then so prone to rove, 
Can she a coquette be? 
Can that bright form endure to love, 
A dear variety ? 
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Wouldest thou fair charmer gain esteem, 
Esteem we ever find, 

is caught from beauties which we deem, 
The index of the mind. 


In dress and mien is Mira sweet, 

All lovely is her youth ; 

Add bat to these, to make compleat, 

Fair constancy and truth. Amicus, 
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POLITICAL PERSPECTIVE. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Parliament having adjourned for 
the recess, we shall present to our 
Readers a review of the most im- 
portant topics which have come 
under consideration in this first part 
of the Session ;—the most prominent 
have been the repeal of the Suspen- 
sion Act; the petitions of the persons 
confined under the operations of 
that Act; the Bill of Indemnity; 
the Military and Naval establish- 
ments; the Grant for the increase of 
Churches ; and the proposed alter- 
ation of the Poor Laws. 


The repeal of the Suspension Act 
was the first measure adopted; and 
emanated from the executive, who 
were eager to return into the hands 
of Parliament, that power which had 
been confided to them for the safe- 
guard of the Country ; and which 
they exercised with justice and mo- 
deration. 


The Indemnity Bill has been 
brought forward in the House of 
Lords by the Duke of Montrose; 
and has passed through its different 
Stages by very large majorities. 
It met with little, or in fact no 
opposition: for the arguments al- 
ledged against it were so feeble, 
that they can scarcely be considered 
in any other light, than as part of the 
regular system of the opposition— 
not to suffer any measure to be a- 
dopted, however necessary, without 
doing all in their power to retard its 
progress. 


In the Commons, the Army Esti- 
mates have been agreed to—the 
number voted is 113,740 men, in- 
cluding the troops in France ana 
India. The reduction in the ex- 
pence this year is near £200,000. 
The peace establishment of 1792 has 
been adopted by the opposition as — 
the basis ef the reduction they wish 
to take place. We are surprised 
how any gentleman can seriously 
contend for such a measure. When 
the increased military establish- 
ments on the Continent are consi- 
dered—when it is recollected that 
France is about to organize a force” 
of 240,000 men—and when we re- 
member that much of the disasters 
of the first years of the war were 
owing to the delay in recruiting 
and disciplining an efficient force, 
we must protest against the wisdom 
of such a reduction; except our op- 
position members can persuade the 
continental powers to disband their 
forces in an equal proportion. 


The estimates for the service ofthe 
navy were agreed to without oppo- 
sition; the number of seamen voted 
is 20,000 men; and the sum granted 
for the ordinary expences of the 
navy is £2,480,678, lls. 3d, being a 
decrease in the whole amount of 
£1,097,613, as compared with the 
grant of the past year; but as that 
grantincluded £1,660,600,for the dis- 
charge of navy and transport debts, 
there is an increase of £562,387, for 
actual service within the present 








year; which is occasioned by an 
addition of 1000 men to the number 
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voted for 1817; the inelading the 
sum of £178,948 for the transport 
service, which is now for the first 
time provided for m the navy es- 
timate; which, with the increase in 
wear and tear, in the Medical de- 
partment, in the purchase of stores, 
and of works, makes up the sur- 
plus. 


The consideration of the Poor 
Laws has occupied the attention 
ofa Select Committee, during the 
last and present Session; and on 
the 12th inst. Mr. Sturges Bourne, 
from the Committee, presented two 
Bills, with a view to remove the 
evils arising from the present system 
of levying the poor’s rates. The 
evidence laid before the Committee 
last year, completely established the 
absolute necessity of giving the 
more respectable and opulent in- 
habitants a proper control over the 
mode of raising, and disposing of 
the money raised ; and the object 
ofthe first bill is, to give a propor- 
tionate influence in the vestries to 
these parishioners, who contribute 
most largely to the Rates. 


The last. public measure was the 
grant for increasing the means of 
religious worship, by building addi- 
tional Churches in Parishes where 
at present there is not sufficient ac- 
commodation for the Population. 
The sum of £1,000,000 was voted 
unanimously, for this purpose; and 
this sum aided by the very noble 
private subscription which is set on 
foot by the “ Society for Promoting 
the Building of Churches and Cha- 
pels,” will, we have no doubt, con- 
tribute very materially to remove an 
evil which has been long felt and 
complained of. The details given 
in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
Speech on this subject, are very im- 
portant; and we regret that our nar- 
row limits will not allow us to lay 
them before our readers. They 
completely establish the fact of the 
necessity of the measure; as they 
prove, thatin many parishes, there 
is an excess of upwards of 20,000 
ert who cannot be accommo- 

ated in the present buildings. As 
a large portion of the newly erected 
Ghurches will be appropriated to free 








seats; we anticipate the most fa- 
vourable effects upon the morals of 
the working classes; who will be 
provided with ample means of 
hearing the excellent service 
of our Church; and sound prac- 
tical expositions of Hcly Writ. 


These are the principal subjects 
which have occupied the attention of 
Parliament since the commencement 
of the Session; and the two Houses 
adjourned on Thursday niglit, till the 
2d of April—Soen after the recess, 
itis understood the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will bring forward 
his financial measures; various 
reports have been circulated as to 
the purport of these measures, but 
as we believe they are all erroneous, 
we -shall not detail them. 


Many of the miscellaneous estimates 
for the service of the year have heen 
brought forward; and agreed to 
without opposition. 

Of the internal state of the coun- 
try, as it regards the improvement 
ef trade, the accouuts are most fa- 
vourable. In the iron and elothing dis- 
tricts the greatest activity prevails; 
and there are now a wery small 
porpertion out of employ in any 
place: and in many (we speak from 
actual information and _ personal 
knowledge) hands cannot be obtain- 
ed to execute the orders—Such is 
the change which an energetic sys- 
tem of policy has produced in the 
course of a few months. 


The public are anxiously waiting 
for the re-assembling of Parliament ; 
the silence which has been observed 
respecting the financial arrange- 
ments giving great interest to the 
probable proceedings at the com- 
mencement of the Session. One 
effect of this uncertainty, as to the 
plans of the minister, has been the 
depression of the funds below what 
might have been expected from the 
present state of the money market. 
It is supposed that the unsettled 
state of affairs in France has ren- 
dered the decision upon the fiman- 
cial measures, a matter of difficulty 
—and the speculators in the alley 
are always ready to take advantage 
of any event, which may increase 
their profits. 
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A pleasing feature in our Domestic 
Policy, is the great increase of Saving 
Banks, and the eagerness which is 
shown by the labouring classes to 
invest a portion of their earnings in 
these securities.—In the short space 
of seven months 164 banks in 
England alone, have availed them- 
selves of the statute of 57 Geo. IIL. 
c. 130; and no less asum than £816, 
547 three per cent. stock, or about 
the one-thousandth part of the 
whole National Debt of the United 
Kingdom, has been purchased by 


the Trustees of these Institutions. 


Savings Banks are also establishing 
in Ireland and Scotland, and the 
example is rapidly spreading over 
the whole empire. 


SWEDEN. 


It appears that the new King of 
Sweden has been recognized by all 
the European powers ; and we can- 
not but lament the circumstance. 


‘Without wishing to dictate to the 


people of Sweden as tothe conduct 
they should pursue ; we must think 
that the unfortunate Gustavus has 


been most shamefully deserted for | 
his heroic and manly opposition to | 


the Corsican Tyrant. The only 
monarch on the continent, who op- 
posed Napoleon from principle, is 
the only one who has been de- 
prived of his dominions; whilst 
those who have been alternately his 
alfies and his dupes, and who at last 
were only stimulated in their resist- 
ance to his domination by the spon- 
taneous voice of their people, have 
been rewarded with an extension of 
empire; and are hailed as the de- 
fenders of Legitimaey!! 


FRANCE, 


In France, public opinion seems 
very much divided ;—but as the 
ministry will not suffer any publica- 
tion to make its appearance, which 
is at all hostile to them, the real 
State of the country cannot be as- 
certained. 
the removal of the army of occupa- 
tion still continue; and it is said 
that part will leave in May, and the 
remainder inSeptember next. The 
financial report has been made to 
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the Chambers; it states that the 
total expenditure for the year 1817, 
amounted to 993 millions; being 
33 millions more than the preceding 
year, The first Reporter, M. Roy, 
concluded. his speeeh hy stating 
“The resignation of the country 
in these unfortunate times has been 
great and admirable ; it originates 
in its affeetion for its King; but 
though its affection can cxperience 
no change, all its resources are 
exhausted, and we have to commu- 
nicate to you this terrible truth— 
that if the extraordinary charges 
which press upon the nation do 
not terminate with the present year, 
it will be impossible for you to 
create the budget of 1819.” 


SPAIN. 


On the 27th ult. an official article 
was published at Madrid, mention- 
ing the arrival of the Russian fleet 
at Cadiz; in which great credit is © 
given to King Ferdinand for having 
himself commenced and carried 
through the purchase of this naval 
armament. Great compliments are 
also lavished on the Emperor Alex- 
ander for thus ee-operating in the 
benign views of the Spanish King, 
but nothing is said in favour of the 
parties who did the most in the whole 
transaction—that is, found the me- 
ney for the payment of the ships, 
which the article exultingly says, 
has been done without fresh bur- 
dens being imposed on the King’s 
subjects.—It is very curious that 
the whole navy of Spain, which by 
the last list consisted of 19 men of 
war out of commission and one in 
commission, viz. the Asia, 64. could 
not have furnished five better vessels 
than the Russian fir-built ships, of 
all others the worst for tropical cli- 
mates and West India seas, and 
besides in a very defective state, ax 
pronounced by many of our nautical 
men at Portsmouth. 

It is said that one of the expedi- 
ents fallen upon by the Spanish 
Government to enable it to fit out 
the Russian squadron, is to allow 
the merchants permission to ship 
on board two thousand tons of mer- 
ehandize, at low duties, the receipts 
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of which, it was expected, would 
afford considerable aid. The exact 
destination is not told to the mer- 
chants, but they are given to under- 
stand, that the force will be so over- 
whelming, that to whatever point of 
the ultramarine dominions it is 
bound, resistance on the part of the 
Patriots must be vain. Thescheme, 
however, does not meet with great 
support. The fate of Morillo’s ex- 
expedition, much larger than any 
Spain can now send out, is not for- 
gotten. The Spanish Clergy mur- 
‘mura good deal. They think that 
the benedictions of Heaven on the 
Hispano-Russian enterprize cannot 
be secured, unless the Heretical 
character is taken from the ships by 
a solemn baptism, which ceremony 
it is thought will take place previous 
to their putting to sea. 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


The Portuguese took pussession 
of the Spanish settlement of Colona 
del Sacramento, on the River Plate, 
on the 20th December ; whether in 
consequence of any arrangement 
with Spain is not stated. 

By letters from Trinidad and 
the Spanish Main, we have obtained 
abulletin of the Patriots, describing 
the defeat of one of their Generals, 
Zaraza; though inferior in numbers, 
he made a brave defence, but sus- 
tained a loss of one-fourth of his 
division: General Bolivar it is stated 
left Augustura at the end of De- 
cember, with a strong force, to fight 
the Spaniards near Calabozo, under 
Morillo; subsequent advices give 
information, that Bolivar was de- 
feated on the occasion ; and, in con- 
sequence, the Independent forces 
were concentrating themselves at 
Angustura.—In the American pa- 
pers are voluminous details of the 
operations of the Royal army in 
the capture of a fort from the Pa- 
triots, called Coporo, in the kingdom 
of Mexico. It appears that the 


place was taken by storm, and that 
the Viceroy of Mexico had humane- 
ly ordered the principal surviving 
officers of the Patriot garrison to be 
hanged, and the others to be kept 
One of the Spanish 


to hard labour, 
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dispatches states, that many were 
forced down precipices, and women 
and children, wishing to follow their 
husbands and fathers, met with a 
similar fate, and were destroyed ! 
One of the Patriots being about to 
fall into the hands of the victors, 
killed his young son, the latter be- 
ing at the time almost dying from 
want. 


INDIA. 


Dispatches overland from Bom- 
bay, dated the 24th of November, 
state, that it having heen ascer- 
tained the Peishwa was preparing 
for hostilities, a force of 4,000 men 
was dispatched from Bombay a- 
gainst him. To resist this he op- 
posed 40,000 men. A battle was 
fought on the Sth November, in 
which the Peishwa’s army was de- 
feated. Another battle was fought 
on the 17th November, in which the 
Peishwa was completely routed. 
He fled to one of his strong forts; 
and abandoned Poonah to its fate, 
which was entered by the English 
troops. The Marquis of Hastings 
has concluded a treaty with Scindiah, 
by which the latter agrees to per- 
mit the Company’s troops to pass 
through his dominions that they may 
punish the Pindarees. Holkar pro- 
fessed to submit entirely to the 
Marquis of Hastings. In that part 
where his Lordship is, every thing 
was going on as well as he could 
be counted'on. The Peishwa’s peo- 
ple hanged two British officers 
whom they took prisoners. 


HAYTI. 


A story has been told in the 
French papers, of a revolution havy- 
ing taken place in Cape Francois, 
against the authority of Christophe ; 
but we believe itis totally incorrect. 
Letters from that place to 8th Feb. 
state, that every thing was quiet 
there.—A private letter says :—‘“ I 
lived near three months in the ca- 
pital of Hayti, where I had the most 
uncontrouled and frequent oppor- 
tunities of witnessing the conduct 
of the King, the soldiery, and the 
manners and the habits of the peo- 
ple, and I declare upon my honour, 
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that every thing I saw, was in direct 
hostility to the present and former 
calumnies so liberally bestowed 
upon that meritorious individual, 
whose enlightened and liberal po- 
licy in disseminating education, mo- 
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‘ rality, and religion, through every 
part of hiskingdom, will secure the 
eternal gratitude of his people, and 
afford him the surest and strongest 
arm of defence in time of need.” 
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Method of stencilling or mul- 
tiplying Patterns for working 
Muslin, &c. 


Lay the print or drawing you 
wish to have copied over a sheet of 
paper, and with a pin or needle 
prick all the outline over with holes 
through both the papers. Then 
take the clean paper with the holes 
made in it, and lay it upon the 
paper you wish to have the design 
transferred to, and dust it over with 
the powder of charcoal in a small 
muslin bag; the dust will penetrate 
through the holes, and leave a cor- 
rect copy of the original upen the 
paper. 

This pricked paper will do again 
for any number of copies. ‘This is 
very useful for ladies, who work 
flowers upon muslin. 


French way of making fine Lace 


or Linen. 

Take a gallon of furze blossoms 
and burn them to ashes, then boil 
them in six quarts of soft water; 
this, when fine, you are to use in 
washing with your suds, as occa- 
sion requires, and you will have the 
linen, &c. not only exceeding white, 
but it is done with half the soap and 
little trouble. 


To make Artificial Flowers. 


Make paste of divers colours with 
gum dragon, thoroughiy steeped 
and mingled with powder sugar, 
and beat the paste well in a marble 
mortar; take prepared cochineal for 
the red, gamboge for the yellow, 
indigo and orris for the blue, and 





} the juice of beet leaves for the 


green, scale over the fire to take 
away the crudity, shape the pastes 
thus ordered and rolled into thin 
pieces, in the form of roses, tu- 
lips, &c. by means of tin moulds, 
or cut out with a knife point, 
finish the flowers ali at once, and 
dry them upon egg-shells or other- 
wise; cut different sorts of leaves 
in like manner out of the green 
paste, to which you may give va- 
rious figures intermixed among 
your flowers, and make the stalks 
with slips of lemon-peel; garnish 
the tops of the pyramids of dried 
fruits with these artificial flowers, or 
else a separate nosegay may be 
made of them for the middle of 
your desert; or they may be laid 
in order in a basket, or kind of cut 
made of fine pastry work of crack- 
ling crust neatly cut and dried for 
that purpose. 


To dye White Gloves a beautiful 
Purple. 


Boil four ounces of logwood and 
two ounces of roch allum in three 
pints of soft water till half wasted. 
Let it stand to be cold after strain- 
ing. Let the gloves be nicely 
mended, then with a brush do over 
them, and when dry repeat it. 
Twice is sufficient, unless the co- 
lour is to be very dark; when dry 
rub off the loose dye with a coarse 
cloth ; beat up the white of an egg, 
and with a sponge rub it over the 
leather. The dye will stain the 


hands, but wetting them with vine- 
gar will take it off before they are 





washed. 
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ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


On Saturday, about two o'clock, 
Viscount Melliville, accompanied by 
Sir G. Warrender and Admirals Sir 
G. Moore and Sir J. Yorke, Barts. 
arrived at Deptford Dock-yard, 
where they were received by Com- 
missioner Conningham, the Officers 
of the Dock-yard, and Captains Ross 
and Buchan, and immediately went 
on bevrd the vessels bound to the 
Aretic regions, They were re- 


ceived with the usual honours, and | 
proceeded to inspect the equipment | 
of the the vessels im cvery part. 
The Esquimaux went through his_ 
Various exercises wilh his canoe, | 


and «displayed his dexterity in 
throwing his darts, &c, Visceunt 
Mellville, and the other Gentlemen 
returned to town in the evening. 
The vessels are expected to drop 
down the river this day. The bal- 
last consists entirely of coals, and 
the Isabella and Dorothea have each 
nearly 100 chaldrons on board ; and 
the others as much as they can stow 
away. Meats of every description, 
that can be preserved are on board, 
as large supplies of portable soups; 


together with extensive assortments ! 


of woollens, kerseys, and all sorts of 
warm cloathing. The vessels are 
provided with ice-boats, and fishing 
geer for catching whales. Captain 
Ross goes up Davis's Straits as 
high as 72: when he will endea- 
vour to proceed to the westward, by 
whichever direction circumstances 
may point out as most practicable. 
Captain Buchan goes direct for the 
Pole; and, if he reaches there, will 
take such course as events will allow 
him for Bhering’s Straits, which is 
also the object of Captain Ross.— 
Some experienced navigators of the 
Greenland seas are on board, to act 
as pilots in the ice; as also astro- 
nomers and other scientific gentle- 
men, to assist the naval officers. In 
the event of the sbips returning, 
they are to bring home each a cargo 


of blubber for the owners, in iron 
tanks, by which a saving to Govern- 
ment on the hire of the vessels to 
nearly 10,000/, will be effected. Sir 
Joseph Banks has daily communi- 


| cations with Ministers on the sub- 








ject of the expedition. On Friday 
he was at theAdmiralty nearly two 
hours. 
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ACCOUNT OF A PRETENDED 





DIVINITY. 
From the Indian Gazette. 


“ Ora Benee and her Priests 
have not failed to adopt the boldest 
measures to maintain her influence 
on the minds of the terrified and 
distracted population. Were it not 
for the melancholy evidence which 
our native country has afforded in 
the person of Johanna Southcote, 
we should hesitate to draw on the 
belief of our Readers, by stating the 
fact; but which we shall relate 
nearly in the words in which we 
have the communic.tion :—“ An 
actual soi-disant incarnation or 
avatar of Ola Behee appeared a 
few days agu at the village of Sel- 
keah. She sat there for two days 





dess, having a young Braminee to 
attend on her as Priestess ; and was 
reaping a rich harvest from the terror 
she had sown in the minds of the 
people, when unfortunately her 
fame reached the ears of our indefa- 
tigable first Magistrate. Mr. Elliot 
gave orders to his native officers to 
seize her, and bring her, with her 
coadjutor, to his Kuchheree; which 
indeed they did—but not without 
much fear and trembling, and some 
artifice. They took it upon them- 
selves to ‘ present the Magistrate’s 
respects to ler Goddess--ship, and 
to request the honour of an inter- 
view, She had not sufficient con- 
fidence in her own power to offer 








| resistance, and therefore affected a 
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ready acquiescence. The moment 
she got up to depart, the crowd 
who had assembled to worship, or 

om curiosity, fed in terror in all 
— and not alittle astounded 
were the officers of the Court to 
hear the worthy Magistrate accuse 
her of imposture, and after hear- 
ing what she had to say for her- 
self, commit her to the House of 
Correction for six months! Not 
perceiving, however, any marks of 
her vengeance for such an indig- 
nity, but hearing her on the con- 
trary, sue for mercy like any com- 
mon criminal, the peons at length 
gathered courage to lay hands on 
her, and convey her to the place of 
punishment, where she is at present 
eniployed in pounding bricks for 
the benefit of the public, from whom 
she was lately receiving peace- 
offering.” 


CLP? 


Mr. Wison’s QUADRILLE AND 
Wattz Batts, at the Crown and 
Anchor, March 12. 
ECCOSSOISE,—A NEW SPECIES OF 

DANCING. 

On seeing a new species of dan- 
cing «announced, we took to the 
stocks, “ to point our toes, and 
stretch our knees,” so as to qualify 


ourselves for partaking of the Even- | 
This species of || 


ing’s recreation. 
country-dance music is composed in 
the very old monotonous Scotch style, 
and Mr.Wilson bas adapted figures 
to it on a new plan, compounded 
between the old system of English 
country dancing and the style of 
French cotillions, for instance, to a 
tune of two parts, each repeated; 
was danced. “ The top couple lead 
down the middle, with two chassés, 
two jettés and two assembleés, lead 
ap again with the same steps; the 
top lady swing with left band round 
second gentleman ; the top gentle- 
man do the same round the second 
lady, half figure at the top, turn 
yeur pariner, lead down the middle, 
up again, bow aud courtesy.” 

_ Among the fancy dances, we no- 
ticed the Waltz Minuet, by Mr. W. 
and a young lady, the Valentine 
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Waltz, by 14 youmg ladies, and the 
Quadrille Minuet, by the Misses 
Frost, Jones, Oliver, and Wilkins ; 
we introduce their names for pro- 
tection and patronage, as he in- 
formed us their design of exhibiting 
on the stage, where we recommend 
them to their merited meed of 
praise at the shrine of ‘l'erpsichore ; 
but to return to our new species of 
dancing, it was highly approved of,, 
and we joined with almost the 
whole of the company. 


CALEDONEAN GRAND BALL, 


At the Crown and Anchor, March 
26, 1818.—This was of all others 
the most. agreeable of agreeable 
companies—supper, Wines, and re- 
freshments of all kinds the house 
could afford, were sumptuously 
served to the company. Several ot 
the gentlemen were dressed in the 
ancient Scottish costume. Breach- 
giannafeln, Ohsan cumiehd, Coht u 

iar, agus Bonaidh Gorum. 

The ‘‘ Gathering of the Clans,’’ 
was playedon the Great Highland 
Lag-pipes, preceding the company 
into the Supper Room. Mr. Currie 
sung a Celtic Song, which was 
chorussed by nearly the whole of 
the company; and ‘“ Auld Lang 
Syne,” was sung with national spirit 
and effect. The Reels and Country 
Dances were well danced and al- 
ternately introduced, which was 
succeeded by German and French 
waltzing, the votaries of which 
displayed their agillity ‘On the 
Light Fantastic Toe,” and went 
through their various evolutions, 
with grace, precision. and effect, 

Gow’s matchless band attended ; 
and great credit is due to Messrs. 
Curries, Culbert, M‘Dougal, and 
the other Stewards, who attended, 
for their particular attention paid 
to the arrangement made on the oc- 
casion. 


PPP OPIP Pg 


Test of pure Tea,—Make your tea 
as usual in your best tea-pot, if you 
have two, since that will probably 
be the largest, and afford more 
scope to your experiment. Then 
pour off the first filling-up of wates 
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and instead of replenishing the tea- 
pot fora second cup, turn out the 
leaves on a plate. If they are real 
tea, they will retain the usual co- 
lour; but if they are sloe or ash, or 
any other such production, the false 
colouring matter will have been 
carried off in the water, and the 
leaves will remain quite black. 


Miraculous Escape—The follow- 
ing accident, which might have 
been attended with fatal conse- 
quences, oceurred yesterday in 
Holborn. About three o’clock in 
the afternoon, the carriage of Mr. 
Bush, the City Comptroller, was 
coming by Middle-row, containing 
three ladies, and two children, the 
axletree broke at that part called 
the arm, and the vehicle fell on its 
side. ‘The passers-by instantly set 
up a cry, and numerous persons 
ran to the assistance of the ladies, 
for whose safety the greatest fears 
were entertained. The pole of the 
carriage was thrown upwards, which 
threw off the coachman, and half 
suspended the horses. The ladies 
were instantly taken out. They 
were not hurt, but had received a 
great fright. The horses were im- 
mediately harnessed and led away, 
without being seriously injured. 


Fevers.—A Gentleman of high 
character has sent us for publication 
the following remedy for fevers of 
every kind. He and others tell us 
that if administered in the early 
stages of the disorder, the remedy 
generally proves successtul :— 

“Tuke a large handful of Cen- 
tauria Nigra, or Black Knapwood, 
by the country people called Hoos- 
Snapper, or Hay Button; boil it in 
a quart of water until reduced toa 
pint, strain it, and divide it into 
three equal parts. Give one dose to 
the patient, which may produce vo- 
miting ; if so, delay the second dose 
near an hour; should that produce 
the same effect, delay the third dose 
for an hour and half, which last is 
generally thought sufficient to effect 
a cure. Sleep is expected to be 
produced ; if the patient be weak, a 
glass of wine may be given now and 
then.” — Waterford Journal. 











MARRIAGES, 

On Monday last, at Barming, 
Kent, James Gill, Esq. of Falmouth, 
Sussex, tu Jane, eldest daughter of 
the late William Selby, Esq. of the 
former place. 


At Kempton Church, Nicholas 
Fitzpatrick, Esq, to Harriet, se- 
cond daughter of Sir William Long, 
of Kempton House, Bedfordshire. 


PRILEILIPL 


DEATHS. 

Aged 67, at his residence at Har- 
low, Mr. Stephen Barber, formerly 
of Camberwell. 

At his house, Wanstead, Essex, 
Robert Wilks, Esq. in the 65th year 
of his age. 

At his house, near Beaconsfield, 
Bucks, after along illness, Mr. R. 
Fladgate, formerly of Swallow-st. 
Hanover-square, aged 60 years. 

AtPlymouth, Mr. George Grover, 
son of H. Grover, Esq. of Hemel 
Hempstead, one of the Midshipmen 
of his Majesty’s ship Impregnable. 
He was much beloved and respect- 
ed. His funeral was attended by 
all the offieers of the ship ; and Ad- 
miral Lerd Exmouth, under whom 
he had served at Algiers, paid the 
same honour to his memory. 

At Twickenham, Mrs. Potts. 

At Chiswick, in his 31st year, Mr, 
William Wapshott, a member of 
the Surrey Yeomanry Cavalry 

Aged 107, Elizabeth Knights, of 
Tharston, Norfolk. 

Of apoplexy, the Rev. John Ken- 
nett Parker, of Barking, Essex. 

At Morden Lodge, Surrey, Geo. 
Barton Hoare, aged one year and 
seven months. 

At his house on Navy Point, 
Kingston, Upper Canada, Capt. Sir 
Robert Hall, Knt. 


ERRATA. 

In page 147, for May “ 90th,” read 
May 20th. 

The Bookbinder is requested to 
observe, that sigatures T', U, X, in 
this number is dated March in place 
of April. | 

Page 181 right hand column, for 
“case,” read “care.” 

Ditto 11th line from bottom, for 
“ features,” read “ pictures.” 
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